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THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND.—New Featvne.—A 
Seature of some interest will appear in the Spectator, and be continued, cither weekly 
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County by County, in Relation to their Influence on Polit cal Affairs. The introductory 
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in the Island. The Map wll be given gratis with the paper of that week only. Office, 1 
Wellington street, Strand; and by order of all Booksellers and News-agents ia town and 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
I er 

HE Kensington job was burked on Thursday amidst a 
most unusualscene. There was barely a chance for Messrs. 
Kelk and Lucas when the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
but either from secret dislike to his task, or some other reason, 
he for once mismanaged his case. Instead of defending 
the building as passable, he argued on the possibility of 
stuccoing it into decency, and that not succeeding, warned 
his audience that Messrs. Kelk and Lucas were not bound to 
remove the building, and it might cost a law-suit to compel 
them to do it. (Mind, these people have always represented 
their demand of 80,0007. as a patriotic self-sacrifice.) The 
House instantly conceived that they had been tricked into 
buying the land with this obligation unmentioned, and 
thenceforward discussion was useless. Lord Elcho was heard 
as he quoted statement after statement condemning the build- 
ing; but Mr. Disraeli, who wanted to propose a compromise, 
was groaned down, and only obtained a hearing through the 
intervention of Lord R. Cecil. Sir S. Northcote’s amendment 
for granting 80,0007. instead of 105,0007. was tremulously 
withdrawn, and the vote was finally rejected by 287 to 121— 
the most creditable division in Parliament this session. 
Government will scarcely move again in the face of such a 
majority, and there is at last a probability that the nation will 
get the seventeen acres clear of all the ugly lumber now 

standing upon it. 





Mr. Roebuck on Tuesday said that the Emperor of the 
French stated to him that His Majesty had “instructed Baron 
Gros to ask the British Government whether they would be 
willing to join in recognizing the Confederate States.” Baron 
Gros affirms that he has received no such instructions. 
Again, Mr. Roebuck stated that the Emperor said to 
him, ‘‘Some months ago I did make a formal application 
to England. England sent my despatch to America. That 
despatch, getting into Mr. Seward’s hands, was shown to 
my Ambassador at Washington. It came back to me, and 
I feel that I was ill-treated by such conduct.” Mr. Layard 
on Thursday replied that the proposal was made on the 10th of 
November, by reading a despatch which was not left with 
Earl Russell, but was published in the Moniteur of the 13th 
November. The answer, but not the French note, was sent 
to Lord Lyons, and it was M. Mercier, and not the British 
Minister, who delivered the proposal to Mr. Seward. Clearly, 
therefore, either the Emperor said the thing which was not, 
which is unlikely, or Mr. Roebuck did, which is more 
unlikely; or the Emperor listened, Mr. Roebuck talked, and 
both misunderstood one another, which is very likely indeed. 


_ A report is in circulation that Louis Napoleon is cncourag- 
ing Spain to recognize the South, and that Spain, tempted 








by a Southern guarantee for Cuba, is half inclined to accede. 
The step would show a decided appreciation of the fitness of 
things. The only State in Europe which repudiates debts, 
and holds slaves, and breaks the anti-slave trade treaties, 
ought to be the first to recognize the new Power. 


On Wednesday a somewhat remarkable division took place 
in the Lower House of Convocation. Dr. M’Caul’s resolution 
of last session, ‘‘ That it is not expedient to relax the rule of 
subscription to the Act of Uniformity,” came on again for 
discussion. Archdeacon Sandford moved, as an amendment, 
“That the declaration required at ordination and on induction 
to a cure is sufficient for all clergymen.” The Rev. J. 
Bramston moved another amendment, that a committee should 
be appointed “to consider the question of clerical subserip- 
tion, and whether there are grounds for considering the sub- 
scription burdensome on the clergy, and whether it might be 
relaxed or modified without endangering the definitive faith 
of the Church of England.” The amendment of Archdeacon 
Sandford was withdrawn in favour of Rev. J. Bramston’s, 
which was resisted by the Venerable Archdeacon Denison in 
a dolorous speech. It was a most lamentable thing, he said, 
to find the clergy disposed to tamper in any way with the 
present state of subscription. The Lords and Commons, and 
‘all sensible people,” had declined to do so, and the clergy 
in Convocation ought to prove themselves sensible people. 
But the Lower House of Convocation proved itself insensible 
to the Archdeacon’s sense at least, for it carried the commit- 
tee by a majority of 10,—24 for, to 14 against. When 63 
per cent. of the clergy in Convocation assembled are of opinion 
that there is even ground for looking into the matter, ‘all 
sensible persons” may be sure that something really needs to 
be done. 





The debate on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for the recognition of 
the South brought out by far the strongest show of anti- 
Southern feeling, or at least of feeling hostile to the English 
advocates of the South, that has yet been seen in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Roebuck’s foolish and boastful declamation 
was listened to, indeed, but by a thoroughly disgusted House, 
who did not care to conceal their dislike of the volunteer 
mission to Fontainebleau, or their disgust at the odious 
bunkum which Mr. Roebuck gravely talked. ‘“ Why, 
in ten days, Sir,’’ said the member for Sheffield, an- 
ticipating war with the North, “ we should sweep 
from the sea every ship,”—a sentence which, if it had pro- 
ceeded from a Yankee mouth, would have shaken the country 
with inextinguishable laughter. The great speeches of the 
evening were Mr. Gladstone’s, Mr. Forster’s, and Mr Bright’s. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, with polished and most 
impartial eloquence, pointed out the impropriety both of the 
momeut and the manner proposed for the recognition of the 
South, but was scarcely precise and emphatic enough 
on the international-law question. Mr. Forster's speech 
was an exceedingly effective argument against such a 
step. The motion was one, he said, expressly for drift- 
ing into war under the guidance of a foreign pilot, and 
instead of hastening even the peace between North and South, 
would unite the North again as one man; as was the case with 
the last French proposition to mediate. Finally, he denounced 
a war in defence of those whose watchword is “ Slavery, 
Subordination, Government,’’ as one of those crimes which 
the Kuler who guides the destinies of nations would 
not lightly forgive. Mr. Bright followed in the same 
tone, and concluded a speech, which, if somewhat merely 
Unionist in sentiment, was penetrated with a genuine hate 
of slavery, by one of those passages of weighty, nervous, and 
passionate power, in which no speaker of any age or country 
can surpass him. 


Mr. Disraeli made a speech on Friday at Willis’s Rooms 
to the ‘National Conservative Registration Association,” 
which has greatly irritated many of his party. It is well 
known that a very considerable regiment of them, usually with 
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Mr. Walpole as Commandant, and always with Lord Robert 
Cecil as Adjutant, are utterly dissatisfied with Mr. Disraeli’s 
readiness to adopt and abandon any political principle. Yet 
he told them “discontent in a great party was not only inevit- 
able, but might exercise a salutary influence,” a display of | 
‘* Where there 


hauteur which almost involved impertinence. 
had been murmurs at delay, he himself saw only preparation, 
and where there had been discomfiture he only recognized 
progress.” Members who feel keenly that Mr. Disraeli is the 


weakness of the Conservatives, who want a creed instead of 


a mere denial of liberalism, and office instead of sophistical 
speeches on the advantages of not having it, do not approve 


taunts like these, and on Thursday night Mr. Disraeli, for | 


the first time for years, was howled down by his own side. 


On Wednesday the Lord Mayor, by a breach of a recognized 
etiquette, gave a grand Conservative party dinner to Lord 
Derby. The chief of the Opposition, who had not been at 


Willis’s Rooms, took care to give Mr. Disraeli a political pat | 


on the back, as having uttered a speech which received the 
approval of all who heard it, and devoted his speech to a justi- 
fication of his delay in accepting office. He could turn out 
the Ministry, but he preferred to wait till he was beyond the 
chance of being in turn beaten by a coalition. That was the 


substance of his defence, and it seemed very satisfactory to | 
the full-fed guests. Hungry expectants are not, perhaps, | 


quite so well content. 


The Duke of Newcastle explained on Thursday the objects | 
for which the rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, ex- | 


tending over a territory 400,000 miles Jarger than Europe 
within the Vistula, have been transferred like a private estate. 
The true purchasers, it appears, are persons interested in 
Canada, aided for the moment by the International Financial 
Society, and they will settle the Southern portion of the ter- 


ritory, grant mining leases, and erect a line of telegraph be- | 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, for which service Her | 
Majesty’s Government are to grant them a million acres in | 


Crown lands. The Duke seems perfectly satisfied with the 
transaction, and so far there is no objection to its legality, but 
he did not meet the true point. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
exercised many sovereign powers, keeping settlers, forinstance, 
out of their dominions. Have these been transferred? If so, 
then we deny the validity of the transaction unless completed 
under the sanction of an Act of Parliament. Delegatus non 


the new Company, and is punished for so doing, may claim | 
and obtain damages in England. The argument that as one 
share could be sold, so all could be sold, is a quibble merely. | 
Suppose Louis Napoleon had bought them all. The grant, | 
too, of a million of acres for a mere line of telegraph not 
nearly so long as the Indian triangular line at least sounds | 
extravagant, and the whole matter ought to be thoroughly | 
explained by a speech in the interests of the Empire, and not | 
mercly of this or that new society. 


A rumour was current early in the week that a reply to the 
Six Points had been received from Russia. It has, however, 
been denied, and as yet nothing is known as to its probable 
character, except that the Czar will refuse an armistice, and 
that the Russians of Moscow are indignant at the idea of 
treating with the West as to internal administration. 








The Emperor of the French has addressed a Ictter to M. 
Rouher, complaining of over-centralization. He says that 
mere communal matters of secondary importance require 
references to eleven authorities, and an investigation some- 
times lasting two years. He, therefore, directs the Council | 
of State to draw up a list of all the forms which a question 
must go through, and suggest how many may be suppressed. 
The Emperor’s object, it is evident, is not to restore commu- 
nal self government, but to make the action of the authorities 
swifter and less cumbrous. What France wants is to be let 
alone ; what he suggests is a removal of wheels between him- 
self and the people. The mill is to be simpler and, therefore, | 
quicker, but not by any means, therefore, weaker. 








Mr. Villiers on Monday night made some satisfactory state- 
ments as to the position of Lancashire. He still believed that | 
there would be work enough under his Bill for every unem- 
ployed operative, Blackburn alone proposing to spend 
104,000/. The local proprietary would also, he thought, 





potest delegare, and the settler who disobeys the local laws of | 


| for emigration, and there was the large balance still left of 
subscriptions. There was, therefore, not the slightest danger 
lest the people should be left to starve. 


A telegram from Alexandria announces that a revolution 
occurred in Madagascar on 12th May. Radama II. has been 
assassinated, his Ministers hanged, mourning prohibited, the 
European treaties suspended, and Radama’s widow pro- 
claimed Sovereign, with a ‘constitution according to the 
view of the old Hova party.” Decisive people these 
Malagache, and not quite so constitutionai as bulletin writers 
faney, but we suppose the meaning of it all is that the old 
dominant tribe, the Hovas, offended with the equality secured 
by European influence, have re-asserted their sway. It is un- 
fortunate for them that Réunion is full of troops very hungry 
indeed for something to interrupt the monotony of their lives. 
Madagascar would give the French a broad possession, and the 
undisputed command of the Cape route to India. 


A correspondent in the Times calls attention to the way in 
which Crown leases are granted. The Commissioners, it ap- 
pears, grant leases without competition, and recently granted 
some land near Carlton Terrace, the best site in London, for 
99 years at a value which, capitalized, is about 35,000/. an 
acre—a sum absurdly below the value. Messrs. Trollope and 
Sons, for example, have sites for four houses, which will cost 
them 20,000/., and 325/. a year, while they ask for them 
42,000/. and 600/. a year. Sir Morton Peto has two houses 
building on the same site, and the Duke of Newcastle has 
obtained the third, all at the same low rates. Such land 
cannot be sold by auction, perhaps, as a music-hall for 
example might injure all around it; but Government might 
admit some kind of competition. 


A wonderful crystal ball, formerly belonging to Lady 
Blessington, and now to the proprietor of Zadkiel’s Almanack, 
has been the occasion this week of a very amusing law-suit. 
Sir Edward Belcher spoke of the proprietor of the Crystal Ball 
in the columns of the Daily Telegraph as a man who was in 
effect a rogue, and ‘took money” for the visions which a 
boy pretended to see in this crystal. Zadkiel, or Lieutenant 
R. Morrison, late of the Royal Navy, and a profound believer 
in the ball himself, brought an action for libel against Sir E. 
Belcher for this letter. It appeared that he had never taken 
money for exhibiting it, that a great number of fashionable 
people had eagerly applied to be allowed to inspect 
it, but that only one or two favoured persons had 
ever seen anything. The visions in the Bull were of 
a very miscellaneous character, the most antique, being 
Eve (after the Full), the most infamous Judas Iscariot, 
who did not seem to like the Ball he lived in, infi- 
nitely preferring, he said, to go back to Hell. One lady of 
ripe years was examined who had been discouraged from look- 
ing into the Ball as not being young enough for visionary 
purposes, but her infantine simplicity of soul appears to have 
answered as well, since she turned out the plaintiff's best wit- 
ness after all, deposing with much pathos and courage to 


| visions of a “man in armour’—could it have been the City 


man in armour ?—and other persons which she had seen in it, 
but declining to look again in the profane region of a court 
of justice. The great people who had seen the Ball, but 
nothing in it, were of use to Zadkiel only to show that other 
people are as credulousas he. The jury did not think Sir 
Edward Belcher had a right to speak of a man as lending 


himself to a fraud, because he was the slave of a crystal. 


Even the genius of Aladdin’s lamp would be fairly treated 
by an English jury. Mr. Morrison gained his verdict ; but 
considering, probably, that his almanack trade is, at least, a 
piece of charlatanerie, the jury gave only 20s. damages, aud 
the Chief Justice refused the plaintiff costs. 





The papers of Saturday were full of accounts of the magni- 
ficent féte given by the officers of the Guards to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The gallery of the Great Exhibition was 
splendidly fitted up for the ballroom ; the preparations cost an 
untold sum, the plate in the supper-rooms, leat by various 
nobles, was estimated at two millions, and 2,000 guests 
attended, the very flower and cream of the aristocracy. 
‘These accounts are becoming a little overdone. The /étes are 
well enough, but the incessant descriptions of scenes of luxury 
produce no healthy effect on popular feeling. An Oxford 


when they found labour was to be had, commence considerable | man used to say that the habits of George IV. were bene- 
undertakings, and 4,000 persons were going off the rates | ficial as teaching the bourgeoisie that there were modes of life 
weekly. “As to the winter, there was the money to be lent by | other than their humdrum respectability, but the excuse, even 
this Bill, there was the authority to guardians to borraw—even | when, as at present, the luxury has no mischief behind it, is 
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far-fetched. We do not want to sce a reaction 
exuberant loyalty, as there will be if the country has so much 
of it. This very week Mr. Justice Mellor savagely remarked, 
in open court, that a very little of the money spent by the 
City on the Princess's Ball would have rendered the court he 
sat in habitable. 





The debate on the Irish Church, revived by Mr. Osborne 
on Friday with a motion for a Commission, and continued on 
Tuesday, ended with an adjournment sine die. It was marked 
by one singular incident—a declaration by the Secretary for 
Ireland that he thought an inquiry into the Irish Church 
ought to be followed by one for secularizing tho English 
Establishment, and, therefore, both he and Lord Palmerston 
would resist it to the last, and even be found on the oppo- 
site benches. The Liberal conscience is in a very sleepy 
state, but it was pricked by this, and Lord Palmerston’s 
best supporters heard the uncalled-for demonstration of 
Toryism with a disgust of which both speaker and prompter 
may one day feel the effect. Sir G. Grey, once a bitter 
opponent of the Irish Church, was almost as indifferent. He 
wished Pitt had carried out his idea of endowing the priests, 
but, as he didn’t, why, meddling with abuses was dangerous, 
and, in short, everything was for the best, under the best of 
all possible Governments. We wonder how long Sir G. Grey 
thinks this tone is going to last. 

The annual dinner of the Acclimatisation Society was held 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday. Our modern explorers 
and wild hunters were well represented, Captains Speke and 
Grant, M. du Chaillu and Mr. Grantley Berkely all being 
present. The dinner comprised all kinds of strange food— 
conger-ecl soup, ostriches’ eggs, ‘‘ poulets a l’émancipation des 
négres"’—there is some chance of emancipation becoming 
fashionable after this—frogs dressed like chickens, bear’s ham, 


sand grouse, “ bourgoul” from the Lebanon, and many other | 
Some of them seem, | 


novelties were cautiously partaken of. 
however, to have possessed but little charm besides that of 
novelty, for Mr. Bernal Osborne declared flatly that he would 
rather starve than eat conger-cel soup. The chairman, in 
calling attention to the more important objects of the Society, 
reminded the members that there was a time when the only 
vegetable grown in England was the cabbage, when wheat 
was unknown, and the only trees in our forests were the oak 
and the beech. 


The case of Colonel Dickson v. Lord Combermere and Lord 
Wilton at length came to a conclusion in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench on Saturday. The Lord Chief Justice, in summing 
up, warned the jury against being led to regard the case as an 
appeal by Colonel Dickson against unjust decisions of other 
courts. The plain issue before them was whether or no the 
defendants had conspired to remove the plaintiff from the 
service, or had knowingly brought false charges against him. 
Even if it were proved that Colonel Dickson had been harshly 
treated, it must also be proved that Lord Wilton had brought 
his expulsion about by false and malicious charges, in order 
to fix the responsibility upon him. Colonel Dickson had 
originally approved of a regimental board as the tribunal to 
investigate the questions between himself and Captain Dixon, 
and if the jury thought that inquiry had exposed any neglect 
of duty on the part of Colonel Dickson in administering the 
finances of the regiment, then they must decide that there was 
reasonable ground for Lord Wilton to submit the charges in 
question to Lord Combermere, and through him to General 
Pecl. The jury had no hesitation in deciding the issue thus 
narrowed, and immediately returned into court with a verdict 
for the defendants. 


A ship case, of which we have as yet only an er parte 
account, scems to imply that the Federal navy-commanders 
are not even yet quite brought into habits of discipline to 
their Government at Washington. The Confederate merchant- 
ship Margaret and Jessie has been chased, it is said, by the 
Federal ship Rhode Island not only within three miles of our 
coast at the Bahamas, but within a few yards of the shore, 
and was repeatedly fired at and ultimately destroyed 
in English waters. That, at least, is the Confederate state- 
ment. If it is confirmed, the Federal Government will, no 
doubt, censure, and, we hope, degrade the commander. 





Our intelligence from America is simple, though overloaded 
with guesses. General Lee has not invaded the North, but 
he has traversed the Shenando th Valley, and turned eastward 
through Thoroughfare Gap, looking ‘towards Washington. 
North of him his cavalry are streaming into Pennsyl- 


against |vania and Maryland, to collect forage and spread dismay ; 


and east, between his position and the capital, lies General 
Hooker. Before the Confederate chief can accomplish any- 
thing serious he must destroy Hooker's army, which has 
behind it the lines of Washington and Heintzelman’s enormous 
garrison. The enterprise will be a difficuit one; but without 
it he has only, it would seem, to move back again unsuce 
cessful. 


The more we hear of the removal of the Ionian judges the 
more discreditable it seems. On Tuesday Lord Chelmsford 
brought forward the subject again in the House of Lords, but 
instead of limiting himself to a statement of the case, imputed 
rather injudiciously political motives to the Government in 
the removal of Sir A. Xydian and Sir G. Marcoran. That, 
however, they have been removed from the Supreme Council 
of Justice almost without a single precedent in favour of such 
a step—the only one being a removal of two Ionian judges in 
1834 who were seventy years of age, and did not appeal 
against their dismissal—that a member of the Senate, 
a small body of five persons, with whom the nomination 
rests, was appointed in the place of one of them, and 
that all this happened without explanation on the 
part of the Government, though it has been defended 
since by vague aspersions on these gentlemen’s character, 


which they are not permitted to repel, is, we fear, certain, 


from the admission of the Duke of Newcastle himself. 
We do not think it creditable to the Government either to 
‘remove from so important a post without reason assigned, or 
| to fill up one of the places by a gentleman selected from the 
nominating body, or partly to hint charges which they will not 
individualize, and give the victims the opportunity of refuting. 





The annual meeting of the Working Men’s Club and Insti- 
tute Union, the admirable purpose and excellent results of 
which we have more than once endeavoured to place before 
our readers, is to be held this day week at 3 p.m. in Burling- 
ton House, Lord Brougham in the chair, and the friends of 
| the institution are afterwards to dine together and be enter- 
_tained in the evening by the choir of the Working Men’s 
| College. We imagine that these announcements portend an 
|appeal for funds, without which no human institution can 
go on. We trust they may be liberally supplied. 


The Queen’s Advocate, Sir R. Phillimore, has replied on 
the “Essays and Reviews” appeal, and his tone seems to 
| have been a little despondent. The Judicial Committee of 
| the Privy Council, he judiciously observed, would decide 
according to the law as it is, not as it might, or as it 
ought to be. ‘And if, indeed, that law pronounces in 
clear and distinct accents that there is accorded to 
every minister of Christ’s Church in this kingdom the 
licence of stamping with the character of a human work, of 
reducing to the category of a fuble or legend, whate\er 
portion of the Bible he pleases, which is not specifically and 
by name referred to in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion— 





| then, indeed, the Court of the Archbishop has erred in its 


| exposition of the law, and the sentence pronounced must be 


| reversed. 





But if, on the contrary, the law has im- 
posed no such bondage on the Church, if it be proved that it 
shrinks from a proposition which entails such consequences, 
not only upon the clergy but upon the laity of England,” then 
Sir R. Phillimore will have won, which we think he scarcely 
hopes todo. Judgment was reserved. 


tather to the surprise of its friends, Mr. Ewart’s Bill for 
the introduction of a decimal system of weights and measures, 
based on French standards, passed its second reading in the 
Lower House by 110 to 75. The object of the Bill, stripped 
of technicalities, was to make the use of French weights and 
measures now spreading over the Continent imperative in 
England in three years; but on Mr. Gibson’s remonstrance 
the mover agreed to make it only permissive. The Bill, 
which is discussed in another place, was supported by Mr. 
Adderley and Mr. Cobden, and in principle by Mr. Gibson, 
and is known to have the adhesion of all Chambers of C»m- 
merce. It is opposed by the 7imes, and requires an education 
on the part of the people, who as yet do not even comprehend 
what a metrical system is. ‘Talk of it in a village, and half 
the population will grin vacantly, while the parish clerk 
informs you that he has always preferred it for the village 
psalmody. 

Consols are 92 923 for money, and 92} 92} for the account. 
India five per Cents. 108} 108%; ditto, Five jer Cent, Enfac.d 
Paper, 107 107}; and ditto, 54 per Cent., 116}. Turkish Six per 
Cents., 1862, are 673 68; ditto, Consolidés, 50g 509. Mexican, 
363 37. Greek, 343 354; ditto, Coupons, 163 16}. 
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, eldest sons and landed squires, old bankers, and merchants 

TOPICS OF THE DAY e | who have succeeded in life, feel instinctively that let the world 

i go as it will they can be no better off. If only by infinite 

MR. DISRAELV’S TWO IDEAS. shoving and gencralship they could keep it from turning round! 

NES : ; : ? The bulk of electors, however, the men for whose especial 

HOSE who dislike Mr. Disraeli, and they are neither few | penefit registration societics exist, feel, despite their party 
ner silent, are apt to say that he has not only no poli-| theories, that the world is not quite perfect yet, that change 

tical principles but no political fixed ideas. There never was | 5, not very dreadful to them, that Governments might, under 
a greater mistake. Not only has he one strong political prin- | certain circumstances, almost as well exist for the benefit of 
ciple, viz., that he ought to govern England, but he has at those they govern. They must be conciliated, for they 
least two fixed political ideas. One is the ecclesiastical notion | jay votes, and for their behoof Mr. Disraeli puts on 
that attacking your enemy’s creed is equivalent to fixing | 4),, demagogic costume. If there be one sound article in 
your own—an idea seldom absent from the Record, Dr. Puscy, | the Tory faith it is that a thing is not necessarily good because 
and speakers in Convocation ; and the other, the demagogue’s | the mass of mankind approve it. If there be one immove- 
belief that mankind are governed by words. To the first he | a} Je conviction in Mr. Disracli’s own mind, it is that power 
has been consistent from the day when he surrendered the last | oan best be wielded by sections of humanity, and not by the 
hope of succeeding within the Whig ranks. As in 1846 he | whole—by castes, sects, races, by Jews, Orangemen, aristocrats, 
confounded fierce hostility to Sir Robert Peel and his fol- | ong not by the bulk of the peoples. He believes, however, in 
lowers with a policy for Conservatives, so, on Friday, at the words, and boldly describes the faith he has not defined 
dinner of the ‘ National Conscrvative Registration Associa- | oq the policy he has not suggested as the only ideas 
tion,” he made opposition to all ideas which Liberals might, | gocorvine the credit of ‘ popularity 00 Tt has always 
could, would, or should entertain, serve for the Tory creed. appeared to me that the great political struggle which 
He had no scruples as to whether they did entertain them— | 4, prevailed during the me thirty years is, in fact, a 
that was mere matter of fact beneath an orator’s cognizance. | strngele between popular principles and Liberal opinions.” 
The Liberal party, for instance, are almost morbidly afraid | yy. ‘Disraeli, we will do him the justice to believe, intends 
of “ Americanizing” the suffrage. They have in this last | ¢ affirm that those principles are “ popular’? which benefit 
Parliament rejected one reform bill as being too democratic. | ty, people, but he nowhere explains his meaning. All he 
Not only are they reluctant to swamp the educated in a flood | wants isa catchword, and so he adroitly employs one which will 
of six-pound voters—which is wise, but they refuse the mode- | convey toa tenant-farmer the idea that his policy is one desired 
rate compromise which would bring the whole body of 4. gy, people, and to the educated few the notion that it 
artizans en rapport with the constitution—which is simply | will be for the people’s benefit. So delighted is he with the 
silly. Consequently, Mr. Disraeli aflirms:—‘ The Liberal equivoque, that it tempts him, though addressing a room full 
party are of opinion that the electoral franchise ought | o¢ members, t? indulge in a regular burst of hustings ora- 
to be democratic. We are not.” The Liberal party tory :—Gentlemen, the Tory party is only in its proper 
are excessively anxious, anxious to timidity, that the position when it represents popular principles. ‘Then it 
National Church should be strengthened, that no one j, truly irresistible. ‘Then it can uphold the Throne and the 
should be driven out of her ranks by inquisitorial harsh- | yy;o% “the majesty of the Empire, the liberty of the nation, 
ness, that the educated should not be delivered up bound 114 ‘the sickie of thn wnititeda” TF thet magnilo- 
hand and foot to Calvinistie tub-orators, whether devoted quence sseunt anything, it would mcan that the Tory 
to episcopal order or congregational freedom. Although party was only in its proper position when it upheld 
ashamed to oppose, they suffer every proposed reform to drop | retrenchment, progress, and freedom, that is, when it had 
through, keep the Universities closed as if culture made Non- | 00.504 to be the Tory party ; but in reality it means nothing. 
conformists, and keep up the rates which give force to dissent, | T¢ is only a “catch” sentence, intended to convince those who 
lest by changing the plaster the “ bulwarks”’ of the Church | qoubt whether the permanence of the Papacy, of the Irish 
should grow weak. Consequently, Mr. Disraeli says :~-— Church, of a feudal tenure, of Continental oppression, of oaths 
“The Liberal party are of opinion that the union between | \ishout meaning and restrictions without justice can, indeed, 
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‘Church and State should be abolished. We are not.” | 50 for their good, that the Tory party, which supports all 


The Liberals are of opinion that the relations between | those things, is, though misunderstood, really the popular 
England and her colonies are beneficial to both, and should | .i3, Tt is the utterance of the old demagogue as improved 
never be abrogated except on the declared will of the latter, by civilization, of the man who in one country becomes Cesar 
and therefore Mr. Disraeli says:—‘‘ Our colonial empire, | only « to cive energy to the popular will,” in another makes 
which is the national estate that assures to every subject of priests despotic to protect the people’s chance of sulvation, 
Her Majesty, as it were, a freehold, and which gives to the | ond in a third massacres the proprietary in order to ‘ secure 
energies and abilities of Englishmen an inexhaustible theatre po popular welfare.” The public will is to be resisted in 
—the Liberal party are of opinion that the relations between every direction under cover of the “ popular” claims, 
the metropolis and the people of the colonies should be) which are again explained as those benefits which the 
abrogated. We are not.” (Mark that exquisite touch Joaders of the immoveable party think the people ought 
about the colonies being estates, as if Canada would, | ty jaye, 
independent, offer a poorer soil or demand a higher price Once in his speech Mr. Disraeli descended to detail, but it 
per acre than Canada grown from a colony into & wos only once more to prove how strong is his faith in words. 
nation.) The Liberal creed is first invented, and then the | Ty 9 series of marvellously clever sentences he aseribed the 
Tory creed is defined as opposition to that. Of course, the tyo last defeats of the Tories, and the existing Government, 
declaration was received with enthusiastic cheers. It is 80 to ««eoalitions.” He would have ascribed them to astral in- 
pleasant to be-told that one is above this and that, too wise to quences it the stars had been sufficiently unpopular to reflect 
desire destruction, too pious to favour infilclity, too moral to | giseredit upon their friends, but he chooses his phrases well. 
make an attack on the vaguest property-right. The “creed” Englishmen, whose political history is one long succession of 
had the taste of a compliment, and it was only on the follow- compromises, have, for accidental reasons, an extreme dislike 
ing day that Conservatives discovered that their adroit leader| 4, joar of that form of political compromise ealled a 
had failed alike to express his convictions or to teach them | oajition, Consequently, the man who, four years since, 
the “distinctive opinions” he feigned to approve so highly. | peg power by a coalition with Mr. Bright, who is inces- 
Throughout the speech, which must have taken an hour, there santly even now coquetting with Mr. Cobden, who has 
was but one professed object, to mark the Tory position, | actually gained over the Ultramontanes by a transaction 
and from end to end there was not one word which a which, on his own showing, is a coalition of the very worst 
Tory could quote, if not as a creed, at least as an kind, who is always buying up the débris of forgotten factions 
ordre du jour, The party which is thirsting for office is }y little agreements for mutual benefit, accuses the Whigs of 
sentenced to permanent opposition. Not a hint is given the heinous crime of having ‘‘ exhausted coalitions.’’ We fear 
them of even a possible initiative. They are simply to sroutly that they have not, that the men of this generation 
resist and resist, #.e., oceupy precisely the position which iJ) haye to record one more stronger than any of those which 
belongs, under a Parliamentary government, to those who are | Mr, Disraeli named, and approaching in his judgment yet 
out of power. /more nearly the floor of the abyss. Should the ‘‘ Conserva- 
The dogma of pure resistance, however, though it might | tive Liberals,” as they threaten, ever quit the Whigs for the 
go down with a company such as that assembled at Willis’s | Liberal Conservatives, the price which they will demand for 
Rooms, never quite suits the electoral mass. ‘‘ Acred up to | that dangerous coalition will be the dethronement of the un- 
their necks, consolled up to their chins,’’ as their leader once | scrupulous dealer in words, who now tries to define the creed 
described them, the Tory members who thronged to applaud, | of an historic party as the negation of other men’s creeds. 
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AMBASSADORS IN PARTIBUS. 

R. ROEBUCK on Tuesday night paid an unexpected 
\ compliment to his countrymen. He announced—and 
by acts, not words—his belief that the national character 1s 
greatly changed. That insular self-esteem, that haughty 
impatience of interference from abroad, that ignorant inability 
to bear with foreign dictation, of which foreigners used so 
bitterly to complain, has, he conceives, departed. The Eng- 
lishman has become a cosmopolitan, and, like most neophytes, 
betrays the novelty of his convictions by their unbounded 
ardour. He is ready to welcome the foreigner not only as a 
brother, but asa bosom friend ; to learn from him not only how 
to act, but even how to behave; not merely how to 
treat his neighbours, but how to guide the proceedings of 
the family circle. These are lessons the meekest of men are 
seldom willing to receive, yet Mr. Roebuck obviously believes 
that his fellow-citizens have, after centuries of stiff-necked- 
ness, attained even to this height of Christian humility. At 
least, that is the only theory upon which we can explain the 
audacity with which he conveyed to the House of Commons a 


rebuke addressed by the Emperor of the French through him to | 


the Government of Great Britain. Mr. Roebuck, it appears, 


had heard that the Emperor had changed his mind on the | 
subject of the recognition of the South, and, taking “ His | 
Majesty ” to be the natural dictator of English policy, ‘ went | 
across” to ask him the question, with as little seruple evidently | 


as he might address an interpellation to the Under-Secretary 


for Foreign Affairs. The Emperor, with that magnanimity | 


which has in it so much either of Christianity or contempt, 


spoke as frankly as if Mr. Roebuck had never denounced—as | 


he did in Sheftield—the “ perjured lips’? which “ polluted the 
Queen’s cheek.” “I said, ‘Your Majesty may make a 
formal application to England.’ He stopped me, and said, 
‘No, I cannot do that, and I will tell you why. Some months 
ago I did make a formal application to England, and England 
sent my despatch to America. That despatch got into Mr. 


Seward’s hands, and was shown to my ambassador at Wash- | 
ington, and it came back to me, and I feel that I was ill- | 


treated by such conduct. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and sensation.) I 


cannot subject myself to the danger of similar treatment; | 
but I will do everything short of it—I will give you full | 


liberty to state to the English House of Commons that this is 
my wish, and to state that I am determined in all things to 
act with England, and more than this, that I wish to act with 
her as regards America.’’? The intent of that sentence is 
clear. The Emperor, if Mr. Roebuck reports him truly, 
thinks himself betrayed by the British Government, and 
appeals from his betrayer to the House of Commons. So 
earnest is he in the matter that he does not even respect ordi- 
nary forms of international courtesy. Instead of inserting his 
complaint in a despatch, and then suffering that despatch to 
ooze out through an ‘‘officious’’ print, he selects a special 
envoy, that envoy an Englishman, that Englishman a Radi- 
cal representative notorious for his anti-Napoleonic speeches, 
and bids him carry a verbal reproof of the Government of 
Great Britain into the British Parliament. That reproof, 
moreover, is made formal by his consent to its publication, 
and couched in the form of a charge of treachery against a 
Government with which, adds His Majesty, “1 am deter- 
mined in all things to act.” 

No incident could be better calculated to expose the mis- 
chief of a practice now becoming too prevalent, that of 
members of the Lower House turning themselves at their own 
discretion into volunteer ambassadors. It was bad enough 
when Mr. Roebuck stood up to speak as salaried agent for 
Canada, though Canada was a British colony, and his em- 
ployers a section of unrepresented British subjects, for such 
an office of necessity reduced the representative into the 
advocate. It was worse when Mr. Thompson appeared in his 
place as advocate of the King of Delhi, a foreign though a 
protected potentate, fur, as was proved in 1857, he represented 
a hostile though almost powerless Prince. But for a member 
of the House to act as the agent even for one night of a 
great foreign Power is worst of all—it is a menace of indefinite 
danger to future public tranquillity. Either Mr. Roebuck has 
correctly represented the Emperor or he has not. The latter is 
almost certain, for it is clear from Mr. Layard’s statement, on 
Thursday, that the despatch was ot betrayed, but first pub- 
lished by the Emperor himself, and first shown to Mr. Seward 
by M. Mercier. Mr. Roebuck may, therefore, be as mistaken as 
he has beenimprudent, but weare willing toaccept either assum p- 
tion. Ifhe has misconceived the Emperor, then Parliament 
has been misinformed on a point most essential to its guidance, 
and which will greatly influence its votes. If he has not, 
then he has flung out a statement which, in itself, and in the 


| mode of its delivery, cannot but tend to weaken that cordiality 
between the two Powers on which the peace of the world 
depends. The House of Commons just now is lett to Minis- 
terial underlings, but suppose the head of the Foreign 
Office had been present, he could hardly have remained 
silent, and we all know how sharply a British Minister 
would take up a charge so stated. There would have 
been a denial or an explanation, and then the relations, 
the personal relations between this Government and the 
Emperor, must have been the subject of acrimonious con- 
troversy. Is this the way to warm up friendship, or concili- 
ate jarring interests, or even to keep the peace? Where is 
such a system of correspondence, if once admitted, to stop ? 
Is the Government to be rebuked in the House by the 
honourable member for Russia because it disapproves of the 
knout; by the member representing Austria because it desires 
to see Venice free ; by the member agent for Prussia because 
the Premier thinks Herr Bismark rather imprudent? There 
would be something fine, perhaps, in such an appearance of 
the kings of the earth at the bar of a British Assembly, but 
there would be also something monstrously inconvenient. If 
the forms of diplomacy are useful at all, it is because they 
keep personal feeling out of international politics ; but a King 
whose command is rejected, an Emperor whose word is 
doubted, a Czar whose rebuke excites only laughter, is not 
very likely to be in the mood for temperate discussion. All 
the safeguards between power and power, the moral buffers so 
carefully devised to avoid collisions dangerous to peace, are by 
such a system removed, and angry Sovereign meets excited 
Minister as blankly as two costermongers quarrelling over the 
quality of their goods. We say nothing of the great danger 
lest the member of Purliament, in his anxiety to acquit him- 
self well, should forget for which country he was chosen the 
representative, nothing of the difficulty he might have in 
| avoiding rewards such as those which Barillon distributed 
jand Algernon Sydney received. There are not, we believe, 
enough of Mr. Roebuck’s stamp in the House to make the 
first temptation frequent, and even he would despise the second. 
But we gravely ask whether, if Parliament is to discuss hear- 
say despatches and recollected protocols, unsigned proposals 
for treaties and gossipping offers of alliance, the private 
chat of sovereigns instead of their deliberate thoughts, it 
will long be possible to maintain international relations at all ? 
| It is hard enough as it is for great nations to avoid collision ; 
| but if diplomacy is to be succeeded by gossip, ambassadors 
| by go-betweens, and official declarations by an Emperor’s 
| ipsissina verba, the difficulty will become one of those in 
| which true wisdom only suggests a despairing resignation. 


| 





| THE PROPOSAL FOR RECOGNITION. 

\* ROEBUCK’S motion for the recognition of the Sonth 
| has not yet received its coup de grdce, and it is likely 
| to linger, we see, in its present hopeless state of living death 
till next Monday week. Mr. Roebuck has certainly used 
| such effectual efforts to extinguish any faint ray of hope that 
|the partizans of the South may have felt, that it may be 
|almost imprudent for the friends of strict neutrality to add 
'anything to excite reaction. But it may still be well, 
as the debate is yet pending and the news which must 
| arrive from America before it is resumed may, to some extent, 
modify the temporary mental attitude which Mr. Roebuck’s 
|blundering passion has so fortunately confirmed, to recall 
‘calmly the grave reasons against Kecognition, and the 
| paucity, or rather absolute non-existence, of reasons in its 
| favour. 

| In the first place, no blunder can be greater than to say, as 
|many do, with our thoughtful contemporary the Globe, that 
| those who think an independent Southern Republic nearly 
| certain, and its subjugation not even desirable, are by the very 
force of that opinion obliged to ask for Recognition. This is 
| to confound two very different things,—an opinion about the 
| future, and an opinion so strong and passionate that it wishes 
| to break through international law for the sake of propagating 
it. The idea of the law of peaceful International Recogni- 
| tion has been repeatedly defined. It is an unfriendly act, an 
| act, if not quite a casus belli, still fairly leading to indignant 
| protest, and probably to misunderstanding and disputes,—to 
recognize the independence of a revolted State unless the 
independence of that State is for practical purposes a fait 
accompli. Now, no one can say that the independence of 
the South is a fait accompli, while a nation of twenty 
millions of people are keeping up an army of at least 
half a million for the express purpose of reducing it, 
and the revolted Confederation is taxing its last resources 
to resist. Shrewd politicians may say the enterprise is hope- 
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less ; we are inclined to think so ourselves; but we are not 
the arbiters of such a question. It remains by the law of 
nations an unfriendly act, an act for which we are fairly 
liable to be called to account, to let anything but facts deter- 
mine our judgment. If the invasion of the South had so far 
languished that for all practical purposes it was over,—that 
no tangible success could be even expected,—that the subject 
had lost its interest, while our commerce suffered from not 
having recognized representatives in the South,—then it 
would cease to be an unfriendly act to recognize what facts had 


established. But this is not so yet ;—does not even approach | 


the truth. And international law on such a subject exists 
only for the purpose of overriding hasty national opinions, 
and controlling the impulse of men to prejudge events, 
by laying down a general standard. It is one thing 
to believe a contest hopeless,—quite another to say that 
the facets are such 9s would justify a peaceful nation in acting 
on that belief. 

We may assume, however, that the proposition has no 
genuine advocates, except those who wish to use it as a weapon 
on behalf of the South, whodo not shrink from alegally unfriendly 
act to the North, who wish to challenge its anger, who desire 
to run a considerable risk of war on behalf of their client. 
Such, for example, was obviously the temper of Lord Robert 
Cecil’sspeech no less truly, though less imprudently manifested 


than of Mr. Roebuck’s. Now, what do they rest their argu-_ 


ment upon? What they desire is, they tell us, to hasten peace 
by bringing the authority of European opinion to bear upon 


the struggle, by strengthening the hands of the Democratic | 


party in the North, and so encouraging the South to some 
final success. Yet even for these ends their recommendation 
is as bad as itcan be. Mr. Forster pointed out in his very 
able speech that European opinion certainly has great influ. 
ence on the American continent, but that it is not unfre- 


quently, especially if in any way unfairly obtraded, a nega- | 
tive quantity—a great power to irritate, no power at all to) 
| 


persuade. Now such an opinion as this would be, in the 


Northern mind, unfairly obtruded ; indeed, no one can deny | 
that it would be a breach of international etiquette, if not a 
casus belli. The effect must be a second time just what it) 


was when the Emperor of the French moved in this 
direction in November. That move strengthened greatly the 
hands of Mr. Lincoln, annihilated the peace Democrats, passed 


a Conscription Bill, and determined the Connecticut election | 
for the Republicans. Lord R. Cecil thinks that since then | 


the North has had so much failure to bear that they would 
receive a European blow in a different spirit. It is a mere 
dream. Inspite of Chancellorsville the North is stronger now 
than it was in November. General Hooker has failed, but Gene- 
ral Banks and General Grant have had great successes. The 
black troops are growing in number, discipline, and popularity 
daily, and there is not a sign of any backward movement in | 
the popular policy, though the Western States are naturaliy 
enraged against the President’s folly in Mr. Vallandigham’s 
case, and the peace party are allowed to speak out once more. | 
The unasked interference of Europe would do more to stimu- 

late the North to new vigour than any other possible event. | 


It might, of course, inspire a disposition for war with England. | 


But it is a great error to imagine war with England would | 
mean peace with the South. In a certain state of feeling,—well 
known in France in the revolutionary war,—which the 
Northerners are approaching, the more foes you have forced 
upon you, the more you wish for, and the more you feel 
able to cope with. Once let the country get the zild sense of 
injury, and all commercial considerations would be cast to the | 
winds. Ifthe North could subdue the South at all, it would | 


blockaded by France and England, the sea covered with her 
privateers, and her people thoroughly desperate. 

Finally, Lord Robert Cecil thinks, or professes to think, 
that this friendly act to the South would tend to facilitate 
the change of opinion there on the subject of slavery. | 
Slavery yields, he says, to moral force. Make it a point of | 
honour with the South to defend it, and she will cling to it | 
fanatically. But ignore it, recognize her, embrace her—slavery 
and all—in your most cordial diplomacy, and gradually your 
ideas will steal in there and undermine it. If any man really 
holds this view who has studied the history of American 
politics, he must have a faculty equal to Mr. Roebuck’s of 
crystallizing his wishes into facts. Has not this been the 
ery for fifty years in the North,—and a cry acted on, too? | 
Was there a genuine Anti-Slavery party at all in. 
the North till this war broke out? Did not Mr. Lin-| 
coln himself vow never to touch slavery in the Slave 
States, and express the most Conservative views upon te | 


peculiar institution, till within the last year? The simple 
truth is’ that where slavery has come to a standstill, and is 
ceasing to pay, there the public opinion of the world under- 
mines and extinguishes it. But in Cuba and the United 
States, where it may be highly profitable for another century 
at least, the policy of Jaissez fuire is esseutially also a policy 


of laissez aller. 


Mr. Roebuck, Lord Robert Cecil, and their friends, have, 
however, really done good service to the cause of strict neu- 
trality, not only by their blunders and the reaction their 
speeches excite, but by eliciting from the representatives of 


the masses protests so noble against any alliance with slavery, 
as those of Mr. W. E. Forster and Mr. Bright. These pro- 


tests will much more than neutralize the irritating effect of 
the comparatively insignificant Tory speeches, while the judicial 
and eloquent speech of Mr. Gladstone will soothe anxiety 


in the North as to the purpose of our statesmen, and prove that 


this hasty motion is little beyond the dream of partizan 
imaginations, disordered by the idolatry for great governing 


capacity, and the fever of aristocratic scorn. 


THE INVASION OF THE NORTH. 

F all the telegrams which daily stream into London, —and 

which are as like news as bricks are like Somerset House, 
—the worst are those from New York. The mails arrive 
quickly, and so there are seldom many facts to record; 
American news is of interest, and so the bulletins are made 
long; the policy of the States depends on the publie mood, 
and so long paragraphs are quoted from popular New York 
papers. The result is a medley of hearsay stories, statements, 
rumours, guesses, assertions, and contradictions, amidst which 
the few facts given are either lost, or so coloured as to have 





all the effect of deceptions. The gentleman who prepares 


the messages for the Times, which alone among journals has the 
spirit to bring over separate bulletins, throws them into the form 
of undeveloped leading articles, while the agent who draws up 
M. Reuter’s is afraid apparently of being suspected of bias, 
and after a strictly Southern account of facts, always adds 
“the public retains its confidence in ’’—something or other 
exquisitely absurd. The defects of this mode of writing con- 
temporary history were never better illustrated than in the 
accounts of General Lee’s last exploit. ‘That able officer 


was known on the 20th June to be in rapid movement going 


somewhere towards the North, and throwing out feelers across 
the border. The North, always morbidly sensitive about 
Washington, grew alarmed, Pennsylvania sprang to arms to 
resist, as it believed, invasion, and the authorities at Wash- 
ington thought the occasion favourable for obtaining a new 
supply of men. Sensation paragraphs, therefore, abounded, 
the “invasion of the North” made a capital ‘‘ heading,” and 
Englishmen, weary of incidents without conclusion and 
policies without result, woke up in excited hope of a new act 


|in the drama. The rank and file of the friends of the South 


exultingly declared that General Lee was about to “ carry the 
war into Africa,” to inflict on the North all the South had 
suffered, to capture Washington, and occupy Baltimore, and 
assess Philadelphia all at once. Armies of cavalry, “12,000 
men at least,” were across the Pennsylvanian border, the 
** capital’ of the State, a trampery village about as important 
as Balmoral, was threatened with capture, and the President 
tremblingly expected the advent of General Lee before the 


| White House. Cooler men of Southern ideas doubted whether 


General Lee had not attempted more than his strength would 
permit, and feared a retreat as injurious to Confederate prestige 
as that which followed the three days’ fighting at Antietam. 

We believe the whole of these stories to be exaggerations of 
very few and very simple facts, and dictated by secret sympathy 
with the South. General Lee, with the skill and energy 
which throughout have distinguished the Confederates,—and 
which can never be absent from men who live habitually 
amidst latent revolt,—has, by a march towards Washington, 
forced General Hooker to quit his ground, and meet him, ifat 
all, at grievous disadvantage. Streaming up the Shenan- 
doah Valley, he turned eastward through Thoroughfare Gap, 
and is again in a position to threaten Baltimore, or Wash- 
ington, or Pennsylvania, provided always that he can 
defeat Hooker first. For between him and any pos- 
sible blow lies Hooker’s army, thrown by forced marches 
between him and the capital to Fairfux, where it can 
be reinforced by the army General Heintzelmann has kept 
together for the defence of the capital. The Confederate 
cavalry have meanwhile been rayed out in every direction 
to obtain information, plunder, and forage—the great want 
of the Southern troops—but the main body, some 80,000 
strong, cannot march thirty miles a day, and must move 
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over and not round General Hooker's army. To pene- 
trate to Baltimore, with the risk of seeing all communications 
cut off, would be a piece of bravado wholly at variance with 
Southern tactics, which include, among other efficient ideas, 
the careful hoarding of men. Of course, General Lee may 
crush General Hooker, though the latter fights with heavy 
supplies of men and horses and munitions immediately in his 
rear. It is always safe to predict that a Southern commander 
wili defeat a Northernone; and with Englishmen, they having for 
the moment forgotten their admiration for men who never know 
when they are beaten, it is also always popular. But, till it 
is done, nothing has been accomplished except a movement 
which enables General Lee to attack his rival in a position 
rather more favourable for the assault than that on the Rap- 
pahannock. ‘That is an advantage to the South, and General 
Hooker may deserve any amount of reprobation for suffering 
the enemy to outwit him so easily; but it is not the invasion 
of the North, and indicates no such sudden or thorough 
Bouleversement of the position as the telegrams at first in- 
duced most of us to imagiue. 

Still less does it ¢ndicate any approach towards the termi- 
nation of the war. In a revolutionary struggle like this, 
covering a continent and interesting a race, success or failure 
ultimately depends upon moral, not physical strength, and 
battles are only important as they depress or harden the de- 
feated. 
quicken recruiting, to discourage the party of peace, and to 


drive the lukewarm Pennsylvanians into an enthusiasm of 


self-defence. Mr. Lincoln will obtain 150,000 more 
men, and though only enlisted for six months they 
will release as many others, who, though not “ vete- 
rans,” as the magniloquent newspapers call them, have 
been fairly acclimatized to battle. Even should Hooker 
be defeated, the result may not be altogether favourable for 
the South. The North, whether from its perverse ignorance 
as to the sources of military strength, or a justifiable jealousy 
for its honour, or a sound political fear lest the loss of the 
customary centre should excite State jealousies anew, will 
defend Washington at all hazards, if needful by a levée en 
masse. It will also most undoubtedly take the reins into its 
own hands, and organize some revolutionary form of govern- 
ment, perhaps by military force, but more probably in the 
legal way, by appealing to the dormant but absolute powers 
residing in a convention. That, far more than any defeat, is 
what the South has to dread. Twenty millions of English, 
Irish, and Germans, released from the withes of an imprac- 
ticable constitution, following chiefs instead of electing them, 
using resources which, so far as bread, stecl, and gun- 
powder are concerned, are practically without limit, 
and backed by incessant reinforcements of the picked 
men of the European masses—for it is the picked men 
who alone have the energy to emigrate—will compose the most 
formidable organization for land warfare which has been seen 
since the French Convention resigned power to the Directory. 
No movement could be better adapted to bring the people up 
to that temper, to call the “ fanatics” to the front, and to 
give the war a revolutionary character, than a serious attack on 
the wretched village which Americans regard as the key of 
their nationality. Heavy blows are creditable to the muscles 
and will of the blacksmith, but they are apt to make iron hot. 





LORD PALMERSTON ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


“TT is unfortunate,” said Lord Derby on Wednesday at the 

Mansion House, in the rhetorical speech with which he 
endeavoured to console his party for being without either 
principles or office; “it is unfortunate that at the present 
moment the Government of the country is so far from being 
able to keep its own course and to take its own time that it is 
constantly relying, not on the forbearance, but even on the 


support of its political adversaries, while those political adver- | 


saries, thus wielding the real power of the country, and 
directing its affairs, have yet not such a numerical absolute 
majority as to enable them in their turn to form a strong 
Government.” 
tune could be given than the specch of Sir Robert Peel in the 


adjourned debate on the Irish Church. Mr. Osborne, with | 


considerable cleverness and more audacity, had rescued that 
great question out of Mr. Dillwyn’s hands. In a speech full 


of vigorous power, though disfigured by an inaccuracy or two | 


of the kind on which the official mind pounces so readily, the 
member for Liskeard had exposed a state of things impossible 
im any country but this, impossible in any portion of this 
country exeept the island in which the traditions of ascen- 
dancy are so horrible as to induce the inhabitants to regard 


As yet, the only effect of the movement has been to | 


No better proof of the gravity of that misfor- | 


mere injustice as almost equitable by comparison. He had 
shown that Ireland maintains two archbishops and ten bishops 
for a Protestant population less than that of the single diocese 
of Exeter, or Winchester, or Chester, or Ripon, or Manchester ; 
that each diocese contains on the average five thousand Pro- 
testants, who in England would be taught bya rector, but in Ire- 
land require one hundred and ¢ ighteen beneficed pastors; that this 
monstrous hierarchy was maintained in Ulster for one-fifth, 
in Leinster for one-eighth, in Munster for one twentieth, and 
in Connaught for one twenty-fifth of the population, and, 
finaily, that this Church so huge, and so little required, full of 
men whose want of energy is palliated by their absolute want 
of work, is paid for men who, in the proportion of five to 
one, believe that they are keeping up a misleading or deadly 
heresy. He had reminded the House that every Whig leader 
of eminence had in turn condemned the Establishment; that 
the present Lord Carlisle had described it as ‘“‘ a Church with- 
out a flock, and a clergy without congregations, in which the 
worst gains of the sinecurist were kept up by the worst prin- 
ciples of the bigot;” that Lord Palmerston admitted the 
'“Church to be a grievance of an enormous character, for 
which the Government was bound to provide a remedy ;” and 
that Sir George Grey believed the ‘‘ Union would never be 
complete so long as an established and endowed Church of the 
minority exclusively existed.” The House had received 
the statement with an attention proved by a sharp divi- 
sion on the adjournment, and the country with an 
annoyed surprise which bodes the hierarchy little good. 
And then, with all these facts before him, with public interest 
almost awakened, and the Liberal party almost ready to con- 
fess that it had grossly neglected its duty, the Secretary for 
Ireland rose to pledge his chief to the unconditional support 
of the Irish Church. He did not produce an argument, un- 
less, indeed, his sneer that the only inducement which would 
tempt members to sit on a committee of inquiry would be 
Mr. Osborne’s jokes as Chairman, or his taunt at Mr. Os- 
borne’s inaccuracy may be considered one. Mr. Osborne 
had said that the Irish Bishops received 80,0007. a year, 
| which is allowed to be true, but they pay over 21,000/. to the 
Commission, and so, because three-fourths of the wool goes to 
the shepherd, and one-fourth to the shepherd’s landlord, 
therefore the sheep is inaccurate for thinking it has been 
shorn! And yet Sir Robert Peel ended the debate, for he 
concluded the speech by the following extraordinary pledge :— 
“An attack upon the Church Establishment in Ireland is 
but a necessary preliminary to an attack upon the Church 
establishment in this country; and I maintain that any 
attempt to divide the revenues of the Irish Church among all 
classes of Her Majesty's Irish subjects ought to be immediately 
followed by a motion for the alienation and secularization of 
the revenues of the Church establishment in England. I for 
one unhesitatingly affirm that if that moment has come, I 
shall be found—aye, and acting under the advice and guid- 
ance of the noble lord at the head of the Government. I 
shall be found contending on behalf of those principles which 
for two centuries and more have ever been—and God grant 
they may long continue to be!—the centre of loyalty to the 
throne and the bulwark of civil and religious liberty.” 
Argument, then, is with the present Ministry worthless. 
| No matter how clear the grievance or how vast the abuse, how 
decided the public feeling or how immoral the tergiversation, 
still Lord Palmerston, who once declared that the Irish 
Church was an abuse for which Government was bound to find 
a remedy, declares now that no remedy shall be now so much 
as attempted. And he makes this declaration not because he 
is convinced by argument, or overruled by facts, or doubtful 
of the disease, or incredulous as to cure, but on the final 
ground that if the Church in Ireland goes that of England 
will go too. The living is to be bound to the dead as a sup- 
port, the decayed limb is not to be treated, lest the attempt at 
cure should injure the healthful body. Let it be remembered 
that Mr. Osborne is not talking of amputation,—he only 
wants a cure—an effort to bring work and pay into something 
‘like accord, to throw Protestant taxation on those only to 
whom the Protestant creed seems of divine authority. It 
is, in fact, an announcement that, rather than lose the 
Tory support which Lord Derby, deeming it a misfortune, 
still so contemptuously accords, the Liberal leader on this 
point swallows the Tory pledge. There is to be in this matter 
no attempt at progress whatever. The argument used is final, 
for if the two churches are really one, if divoree is impossible 
without the death of both, even we, who regard the Irish 
Church as a mere audacious oppression, justified only by argu- 
/ments which would justify France in warring with us to 


|establish the Papacy in England, must be content with 
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silence. The Church of England is worth keeping, even if it | 


were necessary to feed the Irish Church out of English taxes. 
We need not say we believe nothing of the kind; but if the 
Premier does, or chooses to say he does, then while he retains 
office argument upon this question is merely waste of power. 
Lord Derby had certainly reason to say that it was support, 
not forbearance, which the Ministry asked. 
merston has often used the Tories as his Reserve, but 
this is, we think, the first time he has openly placed 
himself at the head of his followers’ foes. The reform 
of the Irish Chureh is the test, the very crux, as it 
were, of true Whig principles, the ingredient which has 
once before separated the men who would instinctively | 
conserve all things from those whose instincts incline them to | 
continued and steady advance. The man who is not willing 

to abolish an abuse like this has in his heart a fear of pro- | 
gress, a dread of advancing towards the unknown, however | 
clear the path, which is the only permanent root of the Con- | 
servative feeling. That is precisely the dread which Lord | 
Palmerston either feels, or which he deems it expedient for 
the security of his power publicly to affect. 

There are, however, compensations even in a declaration | 
like this. It has long been known that from the day when | 
Lord Palmerston quits the helm the Tories will claim, and | 
obtain the reward of four years of patience. It is certain | 
that they will be able to seat the Government of their choice, 
and apparently it will be a strong one—strong enough, Lord | 
Derby hoped at the Mansion House, to enable him to dispense 
with all other parties alike. Coalitions, says Mr. Disraeli, | 
are detestable, but he will none the less receive adhesions | 
with a chuckle of hearty triumph. If the men who agree with 
Sir Robert Peel, the Conservative-Liberals, who are willing to | 
advance whenever nothing has been proposed, and recede | 
whenever an appeal has to be answered or an abuse re- | 
moved, should, in the final disruption, join Lord Derby, his | 
administration may last longer than any of those he has yet | 
been able to form. A squeezable Tory Ministry would work | 
irredeemable mischief, but an unsqueezable one, a Cabinet | 
which should sneer at Mr. Bright and shelve Mr. Disraeli, 
would almost compensate for its acts by their influence over 
the public mind. Liberals of every shade all need the bracing 
air of opposition —the sense that this is not the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, and three years of ‘sound Tory principles” put 
haughtily into action, of squabbles with France and support 
to the Pope, of coercion in Ireland and latent hostility in 
America, of aid lent to every despotism abroad and refused to 
every reform at home, would about sicken the country alike 
of ‘‘ the reaction,” and of the inert content which alone has 
made reaction possible. The new men would have time to 
force themselves to the front, the principles now half forgot- | 
ten would once more become vital, and England might at last 
find herself with a government keen enough to see an abuse 
and independent enough to deal with it. At present the 
steward cannot afford to consent to improvements because the | 
forbearance of those who live by abuses keeps him in his seat. | 
N ADEMOISELLE COLAS is just now a theme of vehement | 

controversy, and no doubt there is much to be said both for 
and against her impersonation of Juliet; but of her great power 
as an actress no reasonable critic can doubt. She is a fragile 




















MADEMOISELLE COLAS AS JULIET. | 


eyes, and a profusion of light hair, and that kind of delicacy of 
organization and frame which seems best adapted to express the 


quiver of what we may call the harder yet more sultry feminine | h, and gets int 

~ ° | » rets In a groove 
overwhelming much, and gets In a g 
an | 


atmosphere over all her demeanour, but the concentrated focal | 


passions,—not the soft, involuntary, diffused, 
emotions which possess a woman, and spread themselves like 


glare of feelings which take their centre in volition and send 
vibratory shocks of half-voluntary intensity through her frame. 


We could not look at her during her best scenes without regretting | 
continually that she had not begun with Lady Macbeth instead | 
of Juliet. The key to Juliet’s character is the soft spontaneous | 


generous kind of passion which overcomes Romeo by its impulsive 
tenderness and radiant warmth, as contrasted with the cold reserve 
of Rosaline, of whose maidenly frigidity he had complained bitterly 
in his first scene, concluding with the remark :— 
* She has forsworn to love, and in that vow 
Do I live dead that live to tell it now.” 
And it is obvious that it was Shakespeare's purpose to make the 
spontaneous impulsive ardour of Juliet’s radiant Icve take Romeo 
by storm after this young lady's more austere propriety. The 


Lord Pal- | 








force of this poetic prologue, as it were, is lost in the play, as at 


present acted, by the absurd device of turning Rosaline into Juliet 
in this scene, and thus making all the advances come from Romeo’s 
side, who has been thus sighing for Juligt long before Juliet gave 
him her love. It is a gross misreading of the play, and falsifies 
the whole spirit of Juliet’s love, the key to which is in the lines :— 
* My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 

The more I have, for both are infinite.” 
Shakespeare certainly meant in this play to delineate that very 
unconventional but incontrovertible truth, that a considerable 
class of very charming young women bestow their affections spon- 
taneously rather than yield them up to solicitation, and 
that a considerable class of not necessarily weak or characterless 
young men much prefer this kind of young laly to the 
more reserved, and are fixed and made constant in their own rather 
wavering minds, by the largesse thus half-offered to them. Now,, 
much as we admire Mademoiselle Colas, and we do exceedingly 


admire much of her acting, we submit that in the proper love 


| scenes, which are the essence of the play, she does not act this part. 


at all. She acts a very different part—that ef a giver, indeed, for 
she could not help it—and a liberal giver, but rather of a giver in 
order to take, of an espitgle, fascinating, vigorous-minded young 
lady who is determined to satisfy her craving for Romeo's love rather 
than to bestow her own. ‘There is an infinite generosity in Juliet 
which Mademoiselle Colas does not seize. She flirts very vigorously 
and without false shame, it is true, but still flirts in the baleony 
scene. Now, Juliet is playful enough, and, of course, takes delight, 
as every lover must, in challenging the reciprocity of Romeo's 
passion, but the key-note of her character—its characteristic 
nuance—is the lavish wealth with which she pours out her 
love at Romeo's feet. You frequently catch yourself doubting 
whether Mademoiselle Colas knows exactly what passionate love is. 
There is not a trace of vanity in the real Juliet ; there is constant 
coquetry in the earlier scenes of Mademoiselle Colas's Julict. ‘Then 
the sharp French accent and incisive turns of that slender and grace- 
ful, but determined little figure, do not present toour mind thecharac- 
teristic prodigality of Juliet’s beauty and love at all. Shakespeare 
almost exaggerates this prodigality when he makes her say, with 
something of the inarticulate fondness that young ladies sometimes 
show for babies, 
“ Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-browed night, 

Give me my Romeo, aud when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars ; 

And he will make the face of Heaven so fine 

That all the world will be in love with night, 

And pay no worship to the garish sun.” 

Shakespeare knew well enough that this was—shall we say it?— 
alittle silly, but he knew that this kind of young lady is apt to be 
inarticulate in her fondness, and wished to express, we take it, the 
same kind of overflow of love in exaggerated words which we have 
often noticed when young ladies, who are not mothers, lavish 


| themselves on their friends’ babies. 


For these reasons Mademoiselle Colas does not satisfy us in the 


| love scenes of the earlier part, and still less in the foolish addition 


to Shakespeare’s play in which the lovers have a last parting in the 
vault of the Capulets. Why Romeo's terribly strong poison, which 
“if he had the strength of twenty men ” “ would despatch him 
straight,” acts, as it does, as a real tonic for a time, in order to enable 
him to see Juliet’s waking, and have a sort of final wrestling 


° - Mt | ¢ >] a 2 TeV: > 2 e i 
little lady, still very young, of great beauty, with magnificent dark | match with her on the floor of the graveyard before he dies, we 


have not the least idea. The scene is not only not Shakespearian, 
but a needless difficulty to the actors, and is not at all an ornament 
Mademoiselle Colas labours her emotion in it far too 
of little sobs like the perpetual little 
whinnying of a dog anxious to be let out. If, instead of all this 
antastic appendix to the play, Juliet had given one piercing 
shriek on discovering the death of Romeo, and then hurried 
through her last desperate speech which she concludes by stabbing 
herself, the conclusion would have been worthy of the best 


to the play. 


parts. 
To our minds the one inimitable piece of acting in the play 
which confirmed us in the epergu that Mademoiselle Colas is the 


| very actress for Lady Macbeth, is the magniticent effect with 
| which she gives the speech in which the shock of hearing Tybalt’s 


death and Romeo's banishment has so far stunned Juliet’s memory, 
that she falls into that painful uncollected state in which a half- 
visible grief is pressing on the mind—a trouble that we may be said 
to remember, but not to recollect. 
“ My husband lives that Tybalt would have slain, 

And Tybalt’s dead that would have slain my husband : 

All this is comfort, wherefore weep I, then ? 

Some word there was, worser than Tybalt’s death 
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That murdered me ; I would forget it fain, 
But, oh! it »resses to my memory 
Like damnr : guilty deeds to sinners’ minds !” 

This was given with a power of concentrated pain, a horror in 
the eyes, a haunting half-recollection, that, as Shakespeare says, is 
“like damned guilty deeds to sinners minds,” which sent a thrill 
through the whole audience, and satisfied our highest demands on 
a great actress. Mademoiselle Colas’ power of making her eyes dull 
with a sort of half-apprehended woe, and then flash out vivid fire of 
terrible recollection, is marvellously great, and we had a sudden 
vision as she pronounced these words of the effect that fragile 
little figure, gleaming like the flash of a sword, vibrating like a 
shaken leaf, as the keen passion darts through her, could give to 
the wonderful scene of Lady Macbeth’s delirious remorse. It is 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, we think, who, in one of his books, truly observed 
that Lady Macbeth ought to be played by a woman of the exact 
physique, and even demeanour, represented by Mademoiselle Colas. 
This was her finest piece of acting ; but the soliloquy in which she 
calls up before her mind the horrors of awakening in a living tomb, 
the danger of her going mad, plucking “ the mangled Tybalt from 
his shroud,” 

“ And in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 

As with a club, dash out my desperate brains,” 
was also exceedingly fine, though it brought once more vividly 
before us how frequently Shakespeare’s great imagination seduced 
him into imagining far more for his characters than they could by 
any possibility have imagined for themselves. The creative detail 
of this horrible picture is out of Juliet’s natural beat of character, 
suggesting, indeed, a sublime frenzy of imagination not at all in 
keeping with it. 

The pleasure of the performance is greatly enhanced by the 
rather high level of the minor characters. Romeo is very tolerably 
acted by Mr. Walter Montgomery, who has evidently studied Mr. 
Fechter till he has caught much of his manner and even attitudes. 
His chief defect is that he cannot by any possibility look un- 
happy or even uncomfortable, and when he tries to do so by 
giving an odd little wrinkle to his nose and general wry- 
ness to his face, we were profoundly moved to laugh. Mer- 
cutio was really admirably acted by Mr. G. Vining. The 
nurse was very unequally acted, exceedingly badly in the 
first scene, in which her voice is that of a mere deep-throated 
tragic actress in disguise, but very well indeed in the amusing 
scene in which she returns from her mission to Romeo and keeps 
Juliet in suspense for her news. Mrs. H. Marston has not quite 
caught the miscellaneously vulgar rambling associations of that 
excellent woman's ideas, and completely mars the great speech in 
which the nurse proves Juliet’s age by her manifold memories of 
the day on which the child was weaned. But there are several 
scenes in which she shows great humour and capacity. Indeed, 
all the minor parts of any importance, including the Apothe- 
cary, and Friar Laurence, are much above the ordinary level of 
acting for those parts, and though all the interest centres on 
Mademoiselle Colas, there is nothing actively to offend the taste in 
the incompetence of any of her supporters. 





DECIMAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


M* EWART'S Bill for enforcing the decimal system of | 


weights and measures contains three separate principles— 
first, that the national annotation shall be the decimal one; 
secondly, that the units adopted shall be those now spreading over 
the Continent ; and, thirdly, that the new system shall, after three 
years, be compulsory upon all classes of people. The third we 
need not discuss, as it was resisted by Government, and given up 
‘by the mover, and would never have been introduced except by men 
whose logical faculty had blinded their political judgment. Three 
years would not suffice to make middle-aged men forget the system 
under which they were brought up, and it is middle-aged men who 
control every branch of our petty commerce. Compulsion will, 
no doubt, one day be essential in order to keep dealers honest, but 
to introduce it before the new generation have been educated and 
the people have reconciled themselves to a most annoying change 
is to court certain failure. The law would be resisted in every 
Village shop by the buying many as well as the selling few, and no 
machinery which Englishmen are likely to tolerate would suffice to 
keep the penal clauses in operation, or even in public remembrance. 
Parliament might as well pass a law that every man shall know 
logarithms, as compel magistrates to punish everybody who cannot 
at once understand a foreign-sounding, and therefore detested 


those epithets, but will, nevertheless, never be understood of the 
mass. Nothing can be more simple, or clear, or symmetrical than 
the deductions by the spectrum analysis, but Mr. Cobden would 
find some difficulty in making the greengrocers of Rochdale see 
them. Let him only remember the difficulty of driving a new idea 
into the House of Commons, the years it takes to secure the small- 
est reform, the blank dullness with which members, most of whom 
| could work rule of three, listened to the unanswerable figures pro- 
duced in defence of free trade. By and bye, as the lads grow up 
who have learnt the new system in national schools, the old one 
will be voted cumbrous, and a gentle compulsion may fittingly be 
employed, and then the third generation will wonder how they ever 
| bore with the memory-taxing alternative. But violent dealing 
| with the mass of the people will simply produce a prejudice which 
| may be fatal to the reform. 

The two great principles of the Bill remain, and the House, in 
voting the acceptance of both by 110 to 75 has, we believe, shown 
| its wisdom. Nobody able to read these words needs, we imagine, to 
| listen to argument in favour of the decimal system. It is not in 
| itself the absolute best, ten being only a multiple of two and five, 
whereas twelve is divisible by two, three, four, and six, and would, 
therefore, could it be introduced, be exactly twice as useful. 
Mathematicians, however, do not cry for the moon more than other 
adults, and the Arabic notation being already the one in use over 
Europe, the decimal system is the only one worthy consideration. It is 
just as superior to all other practicable systems as the Gregorian 
calendar would be to a medley of all the calendars invented or used 
by mankind, or as a fixed price in a shop is to a haphazard haggle. 
Everybody knows how to count by tens, and as everything can be 
most easily counted by tens, the introduction of other modes of 
counting—and there are about twenty in common use—is just so 
much time and capacity and labour wilfully thrown away. If we 
say that the mass of English children throw away one year of edu- 
cation on learning systems of arithmetic which are utterly useless, 
and three years of life in applying them, we shall be far within the 
mark. The Rev. Alfred Barret, said Mr. Cobden, calculated that it 
would produce a saving of two years in education, and that the study 
would be much more agreeable and complete than at present. “Dr. 
Farre also produced a letter from Lord Brougham, stating that he 
| had collected the testimony of schoolmasters on the point, and had 
| come to the conclusion that a third of the time might be saved.” 
| Why sums in plain figures should be counted in tens, and in money 
by fours, twelves, and tens, and in grocery by sixteens, fourteens, 
and a hundred and twelves, and in cloth dealing by twelves, fives, 
and threes, and in land dealing by twelves, threes, forties, and 
fours, and so through every description of traffic-—not to mention 
new varieties introduced with every change of locale—is certainly 
one of the anomalies which it might tax a consistently Tory intel- 
| lect either to understand or defend. The advantage of the decimal 

scheme is, with the educated, beyond the reach of argument, and 
the House of Commons in affirming it merely proved that it was 
composed of decently civilized men. But was it wise in also 
affirming that in the new decimal system the units for England 
should be the same as those adopted in France? 

On the whole, and with certain reservations, we conceive it was. 
| A local standard for money is of comparatively little importance ; at 
all events, till the world has adopted a single standard instead of a 
double one, and made up its mind on the most durable fineness for 
gold, and devised some method of making the assay of all mints 
uniform, abolished paper as legal tender, and settled two or three 
other points not likely to be considered at present. There is no real 
harm in a local system, provided it be decimal, and in England this 
| reform could be carried at once by merely dividing the pound. We 
| have the florin, and if we only struck a hole in the centre of the pre- 

sent silver threepence, we should have a cent. worth the tenth of the 
| florin, and very convenient to carry, and the mite or tenth of that 
| is, at an inappreciable loss to the Mint, just the existing farthing. 
The wretched existing currency might, we believe, in this manner be 
| abolished in a very short time without irritation to the popular mind 
or disturbance to smaller trades, and with the gain of at least six 
months to every ordinary life. A local system of weights and 
measures is, however, a real disadvantage even where decimalized. 
| It is not only a direct inconvenience to all merchants, and one so 
great as to amount almost to a per-centage against English book- 
| keepers, but it has an indirect effect in diminishing demand. Our 
‘best customers do not understand the quantity or the price of 
| things offered in English weights and lengths, and the first 
| temptation to purchase is facility to calculate price. The difficulty 
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system of weights and measures. The French annotation is, say | will not, of course, stand in the way of high rates of profit, but 
all its advocates, simple, clear, and symmetrical, and, therefore, | competition is growing keen, and the Parisian who finds Litge 
there can be no difficulty; but plenty of ideas deserve all! ware, the weight, size, and price of which he can comprehend 
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without counting, offered nearly as cheap as the Birmingham 
goods, which involve for every consignment a wearisome 
sum, is pretty certain to choose the former. Of course, if we 
choose a new standard, we may as well have the one most in use 
with civilized nations, i.e, the French, which again has the stamp 
of experience and the approval of most scientific men. Our Asiatic 
and American customers deal with France as well as ourselves, 
and would find inereased ease from the use of a single calculation. 
Mr. Henley’s funny objection, that Englishmen ought not to bor- 
row a standard from Frenchmen, cannot have been seriously in- 
tended, éven by a man who objected to the are as a standard 
because the world was growing. As well consider it humiliating 


to use the last French discovery in astronomy, or mathematics, or | 


medicine, as a standard which is only French, because they first 


decided that a measurement common to all geometricians could | 


and should be so used. Only, we repeat once more, do not let us 
burden ourselves with a French terminology which the people will 
either reject or so mispronounce as to create new words. The 
words matter nothing if the measures are uniform, for gramme can 
be as easily translated into “ grain” as oui into “yes.” The pre- 


judice seems unphilosophical ; but English shopkeepers are not phi- | 


losophers, and, as a matter of fact, our countrymen always make 


a mess of half sounds, and will, therefore, be specially prejudiced | 


against the French terminology. The greengrocer who would call 
a pound a pfund, without much grimacing, would inevitably call a 
livre either “liver” or “ leev,” sounds requiring translation as 
The way to overcome prejudice with- 
to adapt existing measures to 


much as English words. 


out injuring the reform is 


the French standard, by prefixing the word “imperial” as | 


is now done in liquids. Let us havean imperial grain, ten grain, 
hundred-grain, &c.,—the latter looks cacophonous, but is not a 


whit more so than hundred-weight—and wait till the adoption of | 


the new system renders the prefix only a surplusage. Then, and 
not till then, the use of the decimal may be made compulsory by 
a very simple device. We would at once kill all other systems, and 
render an inestimable service to the poor by giving the Mint a 
monopoly of the manufacture of measures. Make it as illegal to 
use any weight, or rod, or quart, without the Mint stamp upon it, 
as it now is to use any false measure, and as dangerous to imitate 
it as to imitate the coin, and the reform would be completed 
with the minimum of innovation. 
completely within the Continental circle of trade, and merchants 
need only translate the names of their measures as they now 
translate the names of their goods. 





THE RIGHTS OF FOLLY. 
7 ADKIEL TAO SZE, Zadkiel the Doctor of Reason—whom, 
‘4 on the faith of an article on the * Doctrines of Foe, the son 
of In-fan Vang,” in last year’s almanack, we had always pictured to 


ourselves as an important member of the Buddhist clergy, “ wearing | 


a particular dress and shaving the beard and head *—has revealed 
himself to the world, and this, like all other revelations, astonishes 
principally by its simplicity. The particular dress is not a black 
robe covered with mystic signs, but the tight blue swallow-tail coat 
of a lieutenant in Her Majesty's navy, “ seniority, 1815.” 
pride in stating that this important discovery is at least indirectly 
due to the influence of the press. It was a daily contemporary 
who fired the first shot, but Zadkiel scorned to contend openly with 
anonymous antagonists. Indeed, he is quite capable of returning 
a Roland for an Oliver, “ hack scribes who write for newspapers,” 
“feeble old {7imes,” “ignorant and nameless scribe,” ‘ smart 
but vulgar scribbler,” being among the flowers of rhetoric 
by which he has replied to his critics. An adversary in 


every sense worthy of him was, however, ready to appear. | 


Admiral Sir Edward Belcher wrote to the Duily Telegraph, and 
with professional rashness ‘‘ named names.” Ile further declared 
that R. J. Morrison, alias Zadkiel, was the person ‘who gulled 
many of our nobility about 1852” with a crystal globe, in which 
his son and a lad named Usher professed to see visions. 
money for, these profane acts, and made a good thing of it.” Sir 
Edward went on to say that the sage could, doubtless, be 
satisfactorily trotted out, and no doubt he was to the satisfaction 
of the public, for he descended from his observatory and brought 
an action for libel. We can only hope that it may be equally to 
the satisfaction of the Admiral when he pays his lawyer's bill. 

It is much to be hoped that this legal contest may pro- 
duce no permanent ill effects. The defendant pleaded that 
his letter was—1, true; and 2, a fair criticism on the 
plaintiff's almanack. The plaintiff, therefore, subpcenaed the 
* nobility ” who had come to gaze on the magic crystal, to prove 


England would then be | 


We have | 


** He took | 


| his disinterestedness, and under that gentle compulsion they came 
‘in a flock into the Queen's Bench. There was a time when West- 
minster Hall was the lounge of men of fashion, and when success 
at the bar depended more on the suffrage of Halifax and Chester- 
' field than on the favour of attorneys. But we trust the junior bar 
will remember that the statesmen and fashionables whom Colonel 
Dickson and this potent magician have drawn into the witness-box 
during the last fortnight were not altogether willing visitors, and 
that it will hardly be pradent—whatever visions they may have 
seen in the crystal into which they were observed to gaze with 
strange earnestness—to relax their efforts to conciliate the lower 
branch of the profession. One witness stated that she had herself 
seen in the crystal a man in armour and a lady in a pink dress with 
her head on his shoulder. If the laws of optics should by some 
chance have reflected a fashionable witness in the same relation to 
Mr. Briefless, that learned gentleman might be ruined for ever. 
But certainly his curiosity was pardonable. Lord Harry Vane 
had been to see it, and met many of his friends there, among 
others Lord Effingham. The Church, even, has a_hanker- 
ing after unlawful knowledge. ‘The Venerable Archdeacon 
Robinson, Master of the Temple, saw the ball at the house 
of a relative of the Chief Justice who tried the case, and 
obtained the valuable information that his son in Jamaica was a 
clergyman. The Bishop of Lichfield came into the box and 
| threw the sanctity of the episcopal lawn over Dr. Dee’s crystal. 
| Lady Egerton of Tatton was the happy means of removing the 
| doubts which a daring scepticism has felt about the man whose 
devils were numerous enough to occupy a herd of swine. She 
found that she had seventy guardian angels in the ball, and when 
| with natural feminine timidity she said * it was a large number,” 
she was informed that ‘* most people had more.” Seventy guardian 
}angels must, we imagine, require at least double the number of 
‘devils to keep them in even healthy occupation. Even that 
bright particular star of fashion Maria, Marchioness of Ayles- 
bury, whom it would be sacrilege to call a Dowager, had 
patronized the rites—but, as was to be expected from her exalted 
position, she ‘* thought it such nonsense she paid no attention to it.” 
After thisneed we enumerate Lord William Graham, and adirector of 
the New River Company, and Lord Wilton, who may be entirely be- 
lieved when he assures us that “he received no caution for his futnre 
guidance,” and Colonel Phipps and Lady Erroll and Baron Brunnow 
and the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., Mr. Charles Kent, a barrister 
‘and editor of the Sun, stated that Sir Bulwer Lytton’s maidservant 
saw Knebworth, and a man lying down under a tree. But the 
author of a“ Strange Story,’’ we regret to add, affected to pooh- 
pooh the whole affair—he did not believe in his maidservant—and 
although the crystal is dedicated to the Angel of the Sun, 
even to the author of ** Zanoni,” ‘* Adon-ai, the Luminous, the 
| Augo-eides,” did not appear. The pure-minded little boys who 
| assisted Zadkiel were happily more fortunate, for they saw Orion 
and Eve, and Queen Mab and Titania, and many of the Scriptural 
miracles. It is singular, however, that these spirits spoke by 
means of labels proceeding from their mouths like the pictures in 
Punch, which the little boys may, perhaps, have seen in the shop- 
windows. Of course, spirits have the gift of tongues, and could 
| speak English, as Serjeant Ballantine might have known ; for the 
‘ghost of the Lowland serjeant was stated to have spoken Gaelic, 
| in that famous Scotch trial in which it was decided that a ghost isa 
good witness, provided that he will come into court and be sworn. 
Therefore, if St. Luke did speak English to Master Morrison, it can 
| throw no light on the alleged controversy as to the language in 
which that Gospel was originally written—a dispute which the 
learned serjeant, with that profound and accurate knowledge of 
theology for which he is remarkable, stated to be now raging 
amongst the learned! Whatever may be the effect of these reve- 
lations on the public, one thing, however, is clear, that by the 
erystal at least Zadkiel made no money, and, notwithstanding his 
plea of justification, Sir Edward Belcher did not attempt to prove 
that he had. Whether the sage of Brompton be entirely sincere 
we will not pretend to say. It is certainly a suspicious fact that 
people “ whose minds are truly anxious on any subject ” are to apply 
* for advice to Samuel Smith, Esq., Post-Office, Brompton Row.” 
If this were a mere nom de guerre it would be intelligible, but 
is not. Samuel Smith was “ educated at Westminster and 
Oxford. He is a gentleman, and a man of great learn- 
ing, and one of the finest scholars of the day, and he 
lives at 290, Goswell Road.” Why, then, does he allow 
Lieutenant Morrison to open his letters and answer the ap- 
plicants who are truly anxious in mind, and “give the instruc- 
‘tions in astrology,” and receive “the fees?” Why did not Zad- 
‘kiel call himself Vates, or X. Y. Z., or Lord Q—p—ts, or some- 
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thing else which would have been on the face of it an assumed | 
name? Certainly, however, we see no ground for calling the seer, 
in the ordinary sense of that word, an impostor. Perhaps these 
dabblers in occult science are always of that class whose mental 
activity exceels their power of reasoning, aud who glance over 
everything to master nothing. They are incapable of firmly 
grasping cither the truth or the falsehood of any proposition : , 
they are not quite without doubt whether the rule of three is | 
right, and so think it possible that alchemy and astrology and 
spirit rapping may not be wrong. Such a mind dabbles with a 
subject, which it calls inquiring —diguifies credulity with the name 
of philosophy, and, if the “science” is likely to be profitable, 
gladly deceives itself before it begins to deceive others. Then 
all is straightforward; one fool makes many ; and while human 
nature is what it is, there will be no lack of grist for 
the mill. If the seers were mere impostors they might not 
be equally fortunate; and we are assured that Lieutenant Morrison, 
more favoured by the stars than Lord Wilton by the spirits, was 
advised that he would certainly succeed in this action. Even if | 
he had lost his verdict, perhaps to his mind the mishap would not 
have outweighed the fact that he has found his predictions ‘* mostly 
true after forty years’ experience.” But it is now clear that you 
ought to be careful how you frame your questions when you consult 
the stars. Like the witches in Macbeth, 

** They keep the word of promise to the ear, 

And break it to the hope.” 

If Zadkiel had asked whether he should get his costs we should not 
probably have had the pleasure of meeting persons of fashion in 
the Court of Queen's Bench. 

It may, perhaps, be asked why, if this trial is only a narrative 
of human folly, it is worth the notice it receives at our hands. It 
is because it seems to us to be the leading case on the rights of 
folly. It determines directly the immunities to which it is entitled, 
and indirectly the immunities to which it is not. This trial will 
teach the witnesses that itis not possible to look into magic crystals 
gratis. Whether they shared the sceptical credulity of the lovers 
of mysticism, or whether they were but whiling away the tedium 
of fashionable idleness, or complacently lending themselves to a pro- 
fane jest, they are infinitely more mischievous than Zadkiel himself. 
It is when it is whispered about that the aristocracy are convinced 
that eminent writers have received important intelligence, and 
that bishops and archdeacons have been present at representations 
of the miracles of our Lord, and of apostles with scrolls issuing 
from their mouths,—it is then, and then only, that folly becomes 
rampant, and that the harvest of credulity is duly reaped. The 
world of fashion does not like to be lugged into court and exposed 
to the public laughter at one shilling per head. For once, we 
thank the stars who advised the plaintiff to proceed. But though 
these people begged that their names might not be published, and 
the Zines was willing to gratify them, concealment is the immunity 
to which mischievous folly és not entitled. The poor dupes who 
fancied they saw something in the crystal do indeed deserve 
compassion ; as for the great people, we would not spare them an 
iota of their distinctions or a letter of their names. 

This trial equally ascertains the immunities to which folly és 
entitled. It is not lawful, ruled the Chief Justice, to call any man 
an impostor, however wild or ridiculous may be his notions, unless 
you can prove that he did not believe in them himself. It is not 
fair criticism even of a mischievous book to say anything against 
the author which is not true. “You must deal fully with the 
facts, and not invent.” Opinion is, and ought to be, free ; and the 
history of the world affords too many instances where what at first 
seemed the folly of the dreamer has at last become the wisdom 
of the worldling to render proscription safe. Why do sensible 
men who know nothing of astronomy unhesitatingly believe in the 
Newtonian system ? Because it is open to any one to refute it, and 
those who attempt it, like Zadkiel, do not succeed. The great 
need of modern society is that the majority should respect the 
rights of the minority. It is the solitary thinker who needs pro- 
tection. And so long as a man only publishes openly opinions 
which he cannot be shown not to honestly believe, he ought to be 
sheltered not merely from violence but from slander. They who 
think otherwise want faith in truth, which does not need their aid, 
and if you give her fair play can take care of her own. Sir Edward 
Belcher might have reasoned with Lieutenant Morrison, he might 
have laughed at him, but he chose to malign him, and the jury, 
therefore, rightly gave a verdict for the plaintiff. Then came the 
question what damage Zadkiel had sustained. The jury estimated | 
it at twenty shillings, and, by way of comment, we will only add the 
cautious euphemism of the Chief Justice when asked to certify for 
costs :—‘ It is better to leave the verdict to take its own effect.” 


THE LAST TARTAR INVASION. 

\ \7 ETHER all people are aware of it or not, true it is that 

for the last month England has been experiencing the 
effects of a Tartar invasion. ‘The usually sensitive barometer of 
the Funds may not have felt it, nor the Morning Post have had 
to chronicle its influence on the fashionable arrangements of the 
season ; but numerous paragraphs in some of our contemporaries 
have announced the fact in terms which admit of no denial. 
There has been an irruption across central and into Western 
Europe of a Tartar horde: a strong force of Scythians have 
succeeded in making good their landing on the shores of the three 
kingdoms. It is true the irruption has hitherto affected only the 


| natural-history world—that world which, for the present at least, 


lies between Burlington House and Bloomsbury. But within that 
limited area the excitement caused by the sudden and unex- 
pected character of the invasion is as great as the perturbation 
arising from the possible removal of Professor Owen's Ark from 
the British Museum to Brompton. 

In plain English, then, one of the most extraordinary events in 
natural history has lately occurred. A very large band of birds, 
commonly inhabiting the inhospitable deserts of ‘Tartary, has ap- 
peared, with very nearly strict truth we may say, all over this 
country, Blessed with singularly powerful organs of locomotion, 
a flock of an extremely curious, portly, and hitherto rare kind of 
sand grouse, known to naturalists as the syrrhaptes paradocus, 


| has crossed a sixth part of the world’s circumference to visit the 


British Islands, where they have received the greeting of levelled 
barrels which so unfortunately awaits all feathered intruders. The 
attention attracted by this inburst of distinguished foreigners is so 
general, that we deem it not amiss to devote a small space in 
our columns to the relation of what is known concerning them. 
About ninety years ago a lussian, rejoicing in the name of 
Rytschof, travelling over the Kirghiz Steppes to the north and east 
of the Caspian Sea, had some queer-looking birds brought to him 
alive. One of these he preserved and showed to the celebrated 
naturalist Pallas, who was by adoption his fellow countryman. By 


| him it was described and named in his * Travels,” published soon 


after, and later still a somewhat fuller account appeared in the 


| great “ Zoographia Rosso-Asiatica,” from the same author's pen, 


though nothing really of importance was added to the knowledge of 
its habits or even of the locality it frequented. A few specimens 
occasionally found their way through some devious channels to the 
museums of Western Europe, but that was all; and it was justly 
accounted one of the scarcest and most extraordinary birds known. 
For, among other peculiarities, such as extremely long pointed 
wings and tail, attenuated till they ended in mere threads, it was 
found to differ from all other grouse, whether of the sand or the 
heather, in having but three toes on each foot, while these, instead 
of being (as in every other known bird) free and detached, were 
combined, as if the foot were enclosed in a stocking or fingerless 
glove, such as babies are wont to wear. ‘This singularity of 
structure gained it the scientific name by which it is at present dis- 
tinguished, while in English it was commonly spoken of as “ Pallas’s 
sand grouse.” 

Thus its history remained, until ten years since, when it was 
announced that this funny-footed fowl had occasionally turned up 
in the neighbourhood of the Moravian colony at Sarepta on the 
lower Volga, but this was no considerable distance from the place 
of its discovery, and from what was about the same time declared 
by another Russian traveller, Eversmann, to be the western limit 
of its proper haunts, so that the circumstance did not create much 
astonishment. Late in the summer of 1859, however, the bird- 
people of Europe were startled by intelligence of the almost simul- 
taneous capture of four examples of the syrrhaptes at different places, 
exactly in the opposite corner of the Continent, one being killed in 
Jutland, a second in Holland, the third and fourth in Norfolk and 
North Wales respectively. But before these worthy folks had well 
recovered from their surprise, swift there came news from the far 
East that the English and French forces who occupied Pekin, Tien- 
tsin, and the river Peiho downwards, were revelling on these same 
rarities, which swarmed in myriads over tle surrounding millet- 
fields, so that the markets were glutted with them ; for the Celestials 
are famous for turning their hands to any profitable em- 
ployment, and after a fall of snow, they would sweep a small 
spot of ground, and strewing it with lentils to entice the 
Tartar strangers, set their nets like any Dunstable lark- 
catcher. The cleared patch and the proffered food were 
sure to attract the eyes of the passing flocks, who would 
descend and crowd into the snare. It then only remained for the 
fowler, hidden at a distance, to jerk the strings, and in his haul he 
would not unfrequently take the whole band. So writes Consul 
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Swinhoe, who was himself a witness to the proceeding in the 
Ibis. A few months later Major Stuart-Wortley, and other 
officers of the Chinese expedition, arrived in England with nearly 
fifty living examples, the survivors of a much larger number with 
which the voyage had been commenced, and they were at once 


deposited in the Zoological Gardens, where many of them may still , 


be seen. Some, of course, have died, and these have served to 
make naturalists acquainted with their internal structure, of which 
nothing before had been known; but the majority soon became 
reconciled to captivity, a few even—strong-minded females, we 
suppose—to the extent of laying eggs, though all attempts to 
hatch them have failed. 

Here, then ornithologists were disposed to consider that they had 
compassed all that was paradoxical in the history of syrrhaptes 
paradoxus. But one morning towards the end of last month, the 
leading journal contained a letter from a Lancashire gentleman 
stating that a covey of more than a dozen of these birds had been 
seen, and two of them killed, the preceding day, on Walney 
Island, a barren bank of sand lying off the part of that county 
which is separated from the rest by Morecambe Bay. And this 
notice has been followed by numerous communications from other 
persons, printed chiefly in the Times and Field newspapers, which 
show that a very large flock has of late dispersed itself throughout 
the British [slands. Probably the natural-history magazines for 
the next month will notify many more occurrences, but we 
already hear of these Tartars having been caught in Ireland and 
Scotland, and all over England from Northumberland to Corn- 
wall. The number of captures seem to have been greatest in the 
eastern counties, and chiefly in Norfolk, whence one gentleman 
writes to say he has inspected no less than fifteen specimens. The 
Zoological Society has received one living bird, which a few days 
ago was reported by the keeper to be doing ‘as well as could be 
expected ” in consideration of its wounds, and was to all appear- 
ance, when we saw it, perfectly at home among its fellow-captives 
—the prisoners taken in the last Chinese war as above mentioned. 
The West-end poulterers also have had consigned to them 


no small numbers, so that abundant opportunities have been given | 


to naturalists for studying their peculiarities. Nearly all the per 


sons who have closely examined the victims are unanimous in de- | 


claring their opinion that these sand grouse would have bred 
in a short time, and if these gentlemen are right, it is greatly to be 
regretted that, when we have a society founded with the special 
object of introducing new animals into this country, so many of 
these volunteers for acclimatization should have been destroyed ; for 
had they been spared, no doubt the stock would have propagated 
itself, and probably have become naturalized in England. Should 
any of the survivors fall in the way of our readers, we trust they 
will remember that no useful end is to be gained by continuing the 
slaughter, and that any farther decimation would be but down- 
right cruelty towards these beautiful and interesting pilgrims from 
afar. 





THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 
[From ovr Srecta, CorresPonvENT.] 
London, July 1, 1863. 

Ir is at once saddening and laughable to see to what extent 
Napoleon is eulogized by some English papers for having under- 
stood the significance of the late elections, that is, for having com- 
prehended what no schoolboy could have failed to comprehend, and 
heard what was, all over Europe, published upon the house-tops. 
The warnings of the national voice were this time so unmistakably 





| filus Achates overboard, they hold him out to the admiration of 
the world for not having sacrificed reasons of State to the 
claims of gratitude and friendship. The sober truth is that, 
on this occasion, he acted more judiciously than his royal 
brother, the King of Prussia, and did what any man, with 
a dash of common sense in his composition, would have 
done in his place-so shameful, so scandalous, had been M. 
de Persigny’s management of universal suffrage. In_ his 
farewell circular to the prefects, this gentleman was bold enough 
to congratulate them on their zeal, “ after observing the order and 
good faith which have presided over all the electoral operations, as 
well as the liberty with which all candidateships have been brought 
forward.” Here is a curious instance of the “ good faith” alluded 
to. In one of the districts of the “Canton de Blanquefort, near 
Bordeaux, the Government candidate, M. Curé, having obtained 
418 votes out of 418, the friends of M. Lavertujon, the opposition 
candidate, thought the circumstance rather suspicious. ‘The elec- 
toral lists were ransacked accordingly, and it was ascertained that 
five of the electors had, before voting, the defect of Roland's mare 
—they were dead! In another di-trict, near Lyons, seven more 
votes were returned than there were voters ; and such was the case 
in many other places. Never were frauds practised so numerous 
and so gross. ‘The Legislative Body will ring with indignant pro- 
tests, and this rendered the momentary removal of M. de Persigny 
from public life a step the necessity of which could have escaped 
the attention of none but a downright fool. However, it is beyond 
doubt that the resignation of M. de Persigny gave general satis- 
faction ; but from the ministerial changes consequent upon his resig- 
nation--from the appointment of M. Billault as Minister of State, 
of M. Boudet as Minister of the Interior, of M. Barocheas Minister 
of Justice, of M. Duruy as Minister of Education, of M. Béhic 
as Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, of M. 
Rouher as President of the Council of State, the French, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary in the English press, expect little 
or nothing. True, most of the French papers affect a hopeful lan- 
guage. M. Emile de Girardin, in the Presse, says that “* M.M. 
Billault, Rouher, Boudet, and their colleagues, will probably make 
it a point to connect their names with a policy of internal con- 
quests and fruitful reconciliations, to be called not the English, but 
the French, liberty.” Mr. Guéroult, in the Opinion Nationale, in- 
| dulges a hope that there is a system of compromise in contem- 
_plation at the Tuileries. The Zemps, the Siecle, the Débats would 
| fain regard the apparent suppression of ‘“ speaking Ministers” as 
an advance towards the devoutly to-be-wished principle of minis- 
| terial responsibility. According to Ia France, the recent minis- 
terial changes mean “ the maintenance of liberal concessions,” 
| although we are left at a loss to discover how concessions can be 
| maintained which were never made. To sum it up, most of the 
| Liberal or semi-Liberal French newspapers seem ready to define 
, the new Ministry “ Un ministeve d'espoir.” 
| Words, words, words! as Hamlet says. The French newspapers 
are doomed, under the present régime, to speak always an ambiguous 
and unmanly language. Whenever they say one thing, on any 
| dangerous topic, depend upon it that they mean something else. 
It would hardly be safe to express a desire which mi_ht be con- 
strued into a complaint, still less to give utterance to fears which 
would sound likea reproach. So, they pretend to hope, because hope, 
| implying confidence, is the safest form of encouragement or advice 
| into which they can possibly shape their feelings when they address 
| the Emperor. 
In reality, the public have no reason whatever to see in the 











expressed, that a madman only could have turned a deaf ear to, canon ¥ 
them; and those must have a singularly morbid disposition to ' composition of the new Ministry an indication that Napoleon feels 
fecl enraptured, who expatiate on the sagacity and foresight | inclined to initiate a new course of policy. MM. Billault, Baroche, 
of the French ruler just at the moment when the and Rouherare but too wellknown, MM. Boudet, Duruy, Béhic, 
result of the elections makes it as clear as the sun at! are known, if at all, as men whose past career does by no means 
noonday, that no statesman of ordinary sagacity and fore- | warrant their liberal tendencies. The fact of M. Duruy having 
sight would ever have brought things to such a pass, and suffered | been engaged in teaching history, writing rudimental books, and 
his alter ego to commit blunders of which there is no green politi- | assisting the Imperial author of the “ Life of Caesar,” is not suffi- 
cian who would not be ashamed. I distinctly remember that, | cient to qualify him for the arduous task of moderator of the 
when Napoleon contrived to have no other intermediate agents | Bonapartist party. The administrative functions to which M. 
between the Legislative Body and himself than “des ministres , Béhie has hitherto been confined bid fair, perhaps, that he will be 
orateurs,” men were found to wonder at his cleverness in checking | up to the drudgery of office; but what next ? As to M. Boudet, 
parliamentary agitation. Now that this scheme proves a signal @ warm Legitimist in 1830—a secretary-general in the Ministry of 
failure, the same men hail, as a remarkable piece of statesmanship, | Justice in 1839, and consequently an Orleanist at that period— 
the giving up—or what they imagine is the giving up—of speaking | ® conservative member of the Constituent Assembly in 1848, and, as 
Ministers. Had he shielded from the effects of public indignation such, a sworn Republican—a member of the Council of State 
and disgust his old, faithful, really devoted friend Persigny, they in 1850, and in that capacity a Bonapartist—one of the opponents 
would have, no doubt, extolled to the skies his serene firmness and of Napoleon before the coup d'état and after the coup 


the touching adherence of his affection to the fortune of servants | (état one of his followers, he is the very last person to be relied 
of tried fidelity. Now that he has—at least scemingly—cast his 


upon ; nor does it tell much in his favour that he is indebted to 
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M. Billault for his elevation. Besides, the obscurity of the new | 
comers, and their want both of moral authority and political in- 
fluence will make it all the more easy for the master to drill them | 
into mere puppets. ‘The very unexpectedness of such nominations | 
as these shows how little Napoleon cares about public opinion ; | 
they took by surprise not only the public, but the parties con- | 
cerned themselves. So suddenly, for example, was the appoint- 
ment of M. Duruy decided upon; so entirely was he himself 
unaware of the honours that were in store for him, that some time 
elapsed before he could be found out. It was midnight when he 
made his appearance at the Hotel de l'Instruction Publique. ‘* Who 
are you, Sir?” inquired the door-keeper, half-asleep. “I am the 
new Minister?” Good heavens !” exclaimed the man, “I have re- 
ceived no orders, and the apartment of your excellency is not 
realy.” ‘ Never mind that,” replied M. Duruy good-humouredly ; | 
** go to bed, [ will return home.” 

M. Billault, among the ministers, is the only one who would 
have it in his power effectually to exercise his influence in the right 
direction, were his patriotism equal to his ability ; for Napoleon is 
sorely in need of the services of a man of talent. That he is fully 
alive to the difficulty of his position in this respect is shown by 
the growing favour of M. Billault. I have before me an authen- 
ticated copy of a letter written by the latter to a friend, in De- 
cember, 1849, of which the following is an extract :—“ You observe 
that if 1 come forward as one of the candidates of the Democratic 
Committee in the Haute Vienne, I shall be in competition with 
M. Bataille, who is patronized by the President, and that my 
election would thus have the character of a direct slap in the 
face of Bonaparte (d'un sofflet direct sur la joue de Bonaparte). 
Just so. That is precisely what I mean (c'est ainsi que je Ventends).” 
M. Billault would hardly be justified in nursing the same feelings 
now, as the Emperor is pleased to rain on him all manner of kind- 
nesses. He is so fondly petted and cajoled; he is so great at 
Court, that having gone to Fontainebleau, he became there at 
once ** the observed of all observers.” To the fact a fancy writer 
bears testimony as follows :—‘ I have just seen the new Minister 
of State in the carriage of the Empress. Ladies, officers, guests, 
the nobility, the gentry, the mob, were all over-anxious to catch a 
glimpse of him. Iam not quite sure that the very trees of the 
forest did not bend to see him pass.” Unfortunately, M. Billault 
is not likely to depart from the practices which have proved so 
beneficial to him. Omnia serviliter pro dominatione. 

M. Billault has, up to the present moment, been and remains 
the official orator of the Government; but, instead of being styled 
a minister without portfolio, he is raised to the rank of Minister 
of State. About this a great fuss has been, is being, and will be 





made. There are those in this country who roundly declare it to 
be a ‘substantial advance towards the great principle of | 
Parliamentary control.” A strange mistake, indeed! First 
of all, “the institution of Ministers without portfolio,” as 
the Constitutionnel says, ‘* disappears in name but not in fact.” 
Of the two official orators, as matters now stand, one, M. Rouher, 
is merely president of the Council of State, and has, consequently, 
nothing to do with any ministerial department ; the other, M. 
Billault, is, it is true, Minister of State, but without ministerial 





functions, as the functions appertaining to the Ministry of State 
have just been transferred, partly to the Emperor's household, | 
partly to the Ministry of Education. M. Billault, no doubt, will 
have a seat in the Council; but he had one before. So the posi- 
tion of the official orators called ministers without portfolio is | 
now, in reference to the Legislative Body, exactly what it was be- | 
fore. Now, as before, there are two official orators directed to de- | 
fend in Parliament a policy over which they have no special con- | 
trol, and for which they cannot, therefore, be held responsible 


ror and the Chambers are two men, each of whom is nothing more | 
than a mouthpiece of the Emperor. | 

It is verily surprising, and almost ludicrous, that any doubt should | 
be complacently entertained on the subject after the formal decla- 
ration of the Moniteur, that in virtue of the plébiscite of 1852, 
** the Ministers ave responsible to the Emperor alone ; that the object | 
of that plébiscite was ‘ to put an end to those Parliamentary rivalries | 
and ambitions which were the constant causes of agitation and weak- 





Now, as before, the only intermediate age twee Smpe- | ,_: . - 
Now, as before, the only intermediate agents between the Empe | tributes to the growth of the common opinion, and teaches the 
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Walewski seems ominous, so does the dismissal of M. Rou- 


land, and so does the increased official importance of M. de Morny, 


whose sympathies for Russia are well known, and who is reported 
to have said of late, “We have long enough attended to other 
people’s business, it is high time we should mind our own.” But 
what of that? Where everything exclusively depends upon the 
will of one man, and of a man who governs from hand to mouth, 
the world which suffers it has neither the right nor the means of 


| anticipating the omnipotent fiat ! 


To exhaust the question relative to the recent ministerial 
changes I must state—and I have it from very good autho- 
rity—that the appointment of M. Boudet, who belongs to a Pro- 
testant family, and the fact of Public Worship being henceforth 
assigned to the Ministry of Justice, have been most bitterly re- 
sented by the clergy. 

Iam sorry that both want of space and the importance of the 
subject preclude me from entering upon a careful examination of 
Napoleon's letter to M. Rouher, pointing to the evils of our cum- 
brous system of bureaucracy, and ordering the Council of State to 
look into the matter. I will revert to it on some future occasion, 
in order to show that the manner in which the Emperor approaches 
the question does not bear upon the real points at issue. It must 
not be forgotten that it is precisely by Napoleon LIL. that, at one 
time, six thousand municipal councils have been dissolved, by him 
that the selection of the mayor has been taken away from the 
“commune” and made to rest with the central power, by him 
that the prefects, who were, under Louis Philippe, agents of a 
responsible executive, have been converted into Imperial vicars. 
These are the administrative fetters the loosening of which would 
be hailed in France as a blessing, and these are the fetters to the 
insufferable weight of which the letter of Napoleon to M. Rouher 
does not so much as allude. ‘The centralization is the hateful 
legacy of the first empire, and is not likely to be repudiated by the 
second, A FREEMAN. 


THE SITUATION OF PARTIES. 
[From our Spectra, CorRESPONDENT. | 
New York, June 17, 1863. 
Ir is not to Grant before Vicksburg, not to Hooker on the Rap- 
pahannock, that you are to look for the actual progress in the war, 
Both may be beaten or both successful, and either success or defeat 
may be only so far important as they shall effect a change in the 
progress of public opinion. The South is striving for empire— 
no more, no less. She will achieve that, or suffer utter annihilation 
as a distinct nationality, or even as a distinct power in the State. 
She may be absorbed, with her institutions, her policy, her form of 
society completely changed; with the class that now rules her, the 
slaveholders, as such, annihilated or banished; but she will never 
submit to a reconstruction of the old Union under the old order 
and on the old basis. Success with her means a distinct national 
existence ; the want of it, subjugation. With the North success 
must be, therefore, the absolute extension of free government and 
free institutions—free labour, free men, free thought, free speech, 
free schools,—civilization and Christianity, in short, not white 
despotism and black slavery—over the whole area of the Southern 
States. Not to succeed is to accept a powerful, slaveholding king- 
dom as a border state, to sink into an imbecile power torn by 
internal dissensions, ruled by, or at least always struggling with, a 
party which would hand us over as a mere adjunct to an imperious 
and tyrannical neighbour. ‘The South understands, accepts, and 
aims at this result. A battle or a city lost or gained is to her a 
step backward or forward. The North does not understand it 
fully, but is learning it rapidly. Least of all do its political leaders 
or Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet understand it. To her 
a battle or a city lost or gained is significant mainly as it con- 





people the real meaning of the war which the South is carrying on, 
of deliberate and intelligent purpose, to establish an empire for the 
perpetuation of slavery and the destruction of free government 
in this hemisphere. 

It is because the South is thus intelligent as to what she is 
fighting for, and because the North is not equally intelligent as to 
what she is fighting against, that the former is perfectly united — to 
all outward seeming—perfectly direct, and perfectly unfaltering in 


ness for past Governments,’ and that the subsequent decrees “ did | a method of conducting the rebellion. I say to outward seeming. 
not modify the fundamental principles of the plébiscite of 1852.” | The South is and always has been a despotism ; to her two-sixths 
Could anything be expressed in a more lucid, peremptory style? | black slaves may be added three-sixths serfs who have no educa- 
But the proverb is right, “‘ There is none so deaf as he that will tion, no intelligence, and no will of their own, and who do the bid- 
not hear. ding and follow the lead of the other one-sixth as implicitly and 

As regards Poland, the significance of the recent ministerial | obediently as ever feudal baron led his retainers to battle. When 
changes appears to be a little more serious. The retirement of M. | these masters are removed there are five-sixths of the Southern 
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people to be brought under the benignant rule, which they will 
speedily welcome, of free government and the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. But the North has not yet been so perfectly united, so perfectly 
direct, and so perfectly unfaltering in its method of suppressing 
the rebellion, partly because it is on the defensive and does not 
necessarily know the motives of its assailant, and partly because of 
the vice of past political teaching, and because it is still bound in 
the trammels of old political parties. 

The South hitherto, for at least a half a century, has always 


are necessarily involved in this conflict of opinions and of interests 
with the traitorous allies of rebellion. It may sometimes crop out 
into violent outbreaks, but these have been, and no do bt will 
continue to be, easily suppressed. The cause of loyalty to a free 
government is continually gaining, and though the mistakes of the 
Administration may give Vallandigham a nomination, it will not 
make hima governor. As every event of the last two years has 
seemed to turn into a blessing, whatever may have been the pur- 
pose, whether by mistake or intention, for the Federal cause, so 


ruled, simply because it held the balance of power between the two | the vacillating course of the Administration in regard to this sub- 


parties into which the North is always divided. 
ally of the Democratic party, and that party has always done its 
bidding, because through it it could retain power. When occa- 
sionally the opposition was successful, it was because some conjunc- 
ture of circumstances made it for the interest of the South to throw 
its make-weight on the other side for the time being. But in the 
main the Democratic party and the slave power have been one. 
That party, therefore, has always been true to slavery, while the 
opposition, from interest and from position, have been free to learn, 
from events and from men who loved freedom for its own sake, 
that the enslavement of one race must end in despotism for the 
cther. It took a quarter of a century to create from these slow 
but certain causes a great party that opposed the extension of 
slavery, because slavery if allowed to increase must work the de- 
struction of Northern freedom. The South watched its growth 
with anxious care. Her dominant class was educated to the idea 
that they must strike for a separate existence and for empire, when 
anti-slavery at the North was so strong that they could no longer 
govern it through their allies, the Northern Democrats. Had 
Fremont been elected in 1856 under the shibboleth of free land, 
free labour, and free men, the South would have arisen in insurrec- 
tion then. When in 1860 Lincoln was nominated on the same 
platform, she feared that if the opportunity for revolt was not 
seized then, the anti-slavery North would become so strong that 
she would never be able to do so. Therefore the slaveholders 
went into the Democratic Convention at Charleston for the nomi- 
nation of a Democratic candidate, and split it into two factions, 
that the Democratic party might be divided and defeated on two 
candidates, and the pretext for revolution secured by the election 
of the Republican nominee. Mr. Lincoln was elected by a popular 
majority of the North, but with a minority of the whole vote, the 
South having provided that the Democrats of the North and of the 
South should be thus divided. Then came the revolution, on the 
pretext that the election of a Republican was hostility to Southern 
institutions. And so, in truth, it was. ‘The growth of anti-slavery 
in the North from 1856 to 1860, with the material growth of new 
free states, was enough to show them that on the next election in 
1864 the political power of slaveholders would be gone for ever. 
They had no alternative but submission in the Union or revolution 
to escape from it. For five and twenty years they had foreseen and 
prepared for it, and they believed that by a dissolution of the Union 
they could found a great slaveholding empire, leaving the North 
to be torn to pieces by faction till their friends the Democrats 
could bring back so much as they wished to have by submission 
and annexation. ‘This would be probably by extending slavery, 
or at least a slaveholding constitution, over the western and bor- 
der states, leaving New England, and possibly New York, out, asa 
pestilent region too hopelessly wedded to anti-slavery ideas to be 
safely trusted in a slaveholding confederacy. 

Whoever would understand the present condition of affairs in 
the Northern States must bear in mind these historical facts. The 
ties of the old Democratic party to its Southern allies are broken 
with difficulty and pain, and its leaders resort to the most des- 
perate measures to preserve an alliance on which their political 
existence depends. When the rebellion shall be suppressed they 
go down into utter darkness, and the more certainly that they are 
now doing all they can for its success. ‘Their only salvation is in 
restoring literally the status quo ante bellum. Among them, how- 
ever, are men, and these are of their best minds, whom the war 
has converted from the error of their ways, and who, for the sake 
of the country, have abandoned party. ‘The war has taught them, 
what the Republicans learned earlier, that there is an ‘irrepressible 
conflict ” between a free North and a slaveholding South, and both 
are coming with rapid strides to the conviction that, in this 
struggle for empire on the part of the South, there is no peace but 
n the subjugation of the slaveholders and the annihilation of 
slavery. Nor is the other side blind to this plain tendency of 
events. To save themselves they must save the slaveholders, and 
when Southern supremacy is gained they look for their reward. 
While, therefore, the war is carried on with traitors in arms, we 




















It has been the ) ject of the arrest of Northern traitors only strengthens the loyalty 


of the people, and is a new lesson, diligently and carefully studied, 
of the real aim of the slaveholding rebels. It has had already this 
good effect—that it has brought out a letter from Mr. Lincoln, in 
which he sets forth, with unusual force and clearness, the rights of 
a government in a time of war over the liberty and person of the 
citizen. If the progress of enlightenment can keep pace with the 
progress of events, the intelligence and power of the North must 
eventually triumph. 

The armies of Virginia are again in motion. Lee has moved 
northward, and Hooker follows him. The advanced guard of the 
former has invaded Pennsylvania, and occupied some unimportant 
places. Whether this is merely a ruse to cover some ulterior and 
more important design of the rebels it is impossible yet to tell. To 
move upon Washington Lee must first defeat Hooker, and it seems 
more probable, therefore, that his aim is westward. But speculation 
is useless where the data are so meagre. All we positively know, 
or probably shall know, before the steamer sails, a few hours hence, 
is that Lee is bound upon a new campaign somewhere, and that 
Hooker is close upon his flank, to follow or meet him, as the case 
may be. In the south-west the situation is unchanged. Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson still hold out, though closely besieged by Grant 
and Banks. AN AMERICAN. 








MR. PHILLIMORE'S “ GEORGE III.” 

To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srtr,—Among several other inaccuracies contained in the criticism 
on my work in your paper of to-day, there is one which, in my 
opinion, is so serious that I must appeal to your candour to allow 
me space enough for this statement of the truth. 

It is there said that I ascribe “ incredible immorality ” to both 
sexes in England of the higher rank at the present day. ‘That is 
the plain meaning of the words used. Now my remark is limited 
to the time of George I., George II., and the beginning of the 
reign of George II[., and I support it by quotations from 
Berkeley, Lady Mary Wortley, Bishop Butler, and Fielding. 

The opinion ascribed to me I disclaim as shocking and unjust ; 
moreover, it is the exact reverse of what I have said more than 
once in the volume criticized. 

I do not impute an intentional misrepresentation to my 
reviewer, and I have to offer him my thanks, for a more favour- 
able notice would have mortified me from a writer who objects 
to the word “sabbathless,” does not think “ worsened ” English, 
gravely insists on the typographical error of “ retio” for “ retro” 
(there are several others), and doubts the intrigue between the 
Princess Dowager and Lord Bute. 

I wonder if he thinks Madame de Montespan was the mistress 
of Louis XIV.?—I have the honour to remain your obedient 
servant, J. G. PHittrore. 

June 27, 1863, 

[Mr. Phillimore should read reviews a little more carefully.— 


Ep. Spectator.] 
Ausic. 


RECENT MUSICAL EVENTS. 
Tux concert season is decidedly on the wane. ‘The great orchestral 
societics have all completed their series. The last Monday 
Popular Concert of the season takes piace next week for the 
director’s benefit, with a programme including the names of both 
Mr. Charles Hallé and Miss Arabella Goddard as pianists, Mr. 
Sims Reeves and Madame Sainton-Dolby as vocalists, Signor Piatti 
as violoncellist, and that promising violinist, Herr Leopold Auer, 
as leader. Mr. Charles Hallé gave the last of his eight recita's 
on Friday last, and thus concluded a series of performances which, 
depending as they did upon himself alone, in a large hall, and at 
a high scale of prices, must be termed a most brilliant success. 
Whether in the most wailing and mysterious adagio of Beethoven, 
the most crisp and ethereal scherzo of Mendelssohn, the most 
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dreamy romance of Chopin, or a fugue of Sebastian Bach, with 
its broad rhythmical sweep overlaid with the most bewildering 
intricacies of elaborate detail, Mr. Hallé has never failed to 
exhibit that total merging of himself as executant in the simple 
interpreter of the composer; and that ease, grace, and powers 
of execution which have raised him to his unquestioned position 
as a pianist of the very first rank. So marked, indeed, has been 
the impression made by his late series of recitals that those of M. 
Thalberg, which for the second time were heralded as “ farewell,”’ 
passed over without any signs of the furore which distinguished 
them last year. The second perfurmance of Handel's L’ Allegro 
and /1 Penseroso is announced for Wednesday next. 

Foremost amongst operatic events is the continued success of 
Faust, which, after being played uuinterruptedly for three weeks 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, was produced at Covent Garden on 
Thursday. Madlle. Miolan-Carvalho, for whom the part was 
originally designed, was Margherita, and succeeded most remark- 
ably in those very scenes in which Madlle. Titiens scarcely 
realized the character. Her version of the dir des Bijoux was 
admirable, and even in the later scenes, where her powers were 
more severely tried, she sustained the part most creditably. 
Her vocalization is as brilliant as ever, and though still 
thoroughly French in style, she seems to have discarded to a 
great extent the annoying vibrato system which used so much 
to disfigure her singing. Signor Tamberlik was very effective in 
the despairing unquiet of Faust in the opening scene, and his wild 
agitation on restoration to youth, but utterly failed to do justice 
to the calm and tender romance, “Salve dimora casta e pura,” 
sung by Faust while gazing upon the abode of Margherita. 
The exquisite manner in which the violin accompaniment was 
played by M. Sainton was certainly the best part of the piece. 
M. Faure sang the music for Mephistopheles with great effect, 
and obtained a loud encore for the “gold song,” but was 
scarcely so artistic in his acting as M. Gassier. Signor 
Graziani, polished vocalist as he is, can scarcely compare with 
Mr. Santley in vigour of declamation in Valentiu’s dying scene. 
The versatile Madame Didiée, as Siebel, quite spoilt the pretty 
“ Parlate la d’'amor” by excessive slowness. Signor Tagliafico’s 
sonorous delivery of the few bars allotted to Wagner in the 
choral scene of the second act cannot be passed over. There 
is scarcely a basso of the day who could have made so much 
of them. The chorus showed some slight signs occasionally of 
insufficient rehearsals, and ‘‘ dragged” unmistakably in one 
or two passages of the choral strophes; that for the old 
men, though encored, was not given with quite the 
precision it requires. The exorcism, however, was mag- 
nificently given, as also was the military chorus, and both 
orchestra, chorus, and stage management united to give the 
highest effect to the choral waltz at the end of the second act, 
which is certainly the loveliest and most graceful movement of 
the kind imaginable, quite challenging comparison with the 
Skaters’ Waltz in Le Prophite, or anything of the kind by Weber. 
The scenery and dresses are, of course, all that could be desired. 

At Her Majesty's, the next event of importance is to be the 
déhit of Mr. Sims Reeves as Edgardo, and subsequently, it is 
rumoured, as Sir Huon in Oberon. AMATEUR. 


BOOKS. 
—»——. 
M. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS.* 
Tuis is no common book. To us, indeed, it seems the attempt 
to create, by the aid of great learning and greater imagination, 
a mighty phantom in the place of the Son of God and the Son of 
Man ;—to paint the majestic lines of His character who “ spake 
as never other mav spake,” as converging on an imaginary focus, 
and as presenting, therefore, a distorted and exaggerated human 
image, instead of the simple beauty of divine growth. Still, it is 
a book that is honest, learned, and vigorous; studded here and 
there with touches of true genius, and, above all, a sincere 
endeavour to solve the problem which scepticism usually repudi- 
ates, wilfully depriving itself thereby of all popular claim. If 
the world is to be robbed of the great and solemn objects of its 








trust, those who undermine its wor-hip are, we think, bound to | 


substitute, so far asthey can, what they do believe themselves 
in place of the popular images which they break before our 
eyes. Hitherto they have not done so. They have been 





* Viv de Jesus. Par Ernest Renan, Membre de I'Institut. Paris: Michel Lévy, 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 





content with Strauss and Baur to dissipate by avalysis forms 
and scenes which they have not attempted, even where it 
was possible for them, to remodel and restcre. M. Renan docs 
not fall into this error. His purpose differs from that of former 
sceptical critics mainly in this, that it attempts to reconstruct the 
life of Christ, though without any supernatural elements, instead 
of to analyze those elements away; that it strives to re: 
store by the bold strokes of no contemptible art the life-like 
features of a portrait in which all the most characteristic tradi- 
ticnal expressions have been condemned as spurious. What 
Strauss aud Baur have rejected, M. Renan for the most part rejects 
also; but, nevertteless, he does not despair of giving back pur- 
pose, power, and majesty, to the figure thus disrobed of all the 
drapery in which centuries of faith had enveloped it. And 
we believe it will, in fact, prove the destiny of this book to 
awaken the educated intellect of Europe far more effectually to 
the greatest problem of human history, than any of its more 
theoretical predecessors have succeeded in doing. It is exactly 
because there is little or no novelty in its premisses, nothing that 
has not long been familiar to every student of the recent critisism, 
that it will string the intellectual nerve of the Christian Church 
to face honestly and answer adequately the greatest question that 
can agitate human thought. For it is the first time that any 
man of high power, putting aside what he believes to be super- 
natural and therefore false, has sought to explain honestly to 
himself,—without, except in one memorable instance, needlessly 
narrow and ungenerous criticism,—the part which our Lord 
has played in the history of the world. It fails, of course, 
utterly, as every effort of imaginative genius, however great, 
must fail, in trying to exclude from its vision the radical 
fact with which it has to deal,—to think vividly, and yet think 
away the very essence it is handling; but it fails honestly and 
even solemnly, never intentionally suppressing anything, and 
allowing us to see clearly at every step that the rationalistic 
hypothesis which M. Renan professes to take as the ground- 
work of his picture, is one from which almost all the true colours 
that he strives to lay on, inevitably fade and disappear under 
his very hand. He grapples with his subject with a serious 
and often subtle force, that cannot but rouse all the genuine 
vigour of Christian conviction to interrogate its own thought 
in the same spirit. There is but one blot on the spirit with 
which, granted his premisses, his work has been done. 

The first sketch of his book was traced amidst the scenes of 
the Gospel history, and it was concluded in the very shadow 
of death. Its dedication, though to our English cars it may 
want the reserve in which, perhaps, we too much delight to 
shroud private grief, is too striking a guarantee of the earnest 
purpos? of the book to be passed over by those who wish, as 
we do, to reproduce honestly the sort of impression it is cal- 
culated to make, before we attempt to point out how its genius 
and insight seem to be in conflict with the ground-principle 
which underlies and runs through it. In 1860 and 1861 the 
French scientific mission for the exploration of Phoenicia, headed 
by M. Renan, led him to reside for some time on the borders of 
Galilee, and to travel repeatedly through alinost every scene of 
our Lord’s life. During the summer he retired with his sister to 
Ghazir, in the Lebanon, for rest, and while his impressions were 
yet fresh in his mind wrote out rapidly his prelim'nary sketch 
of the Life of Jesus. It was to this stay that we owe the 
following dedication :— 

“ To THE Pure Spirir or my Sister Henriette, wHo Diep at Dyauvs, 
24TH SEPTEMBER, 1861. 

“Do you remember, from your rest in the bosom of God, those long 
days at Ghazir, where, alone with you, I wrote these pages, inspired 
by the scenes we had just traversed? Silent at my side, youread every 
leaf, and copied it out as soon as written, while the sea, the villages, 
the ravine, the mountains, unrolled themselves at our feet. When the 
overwhelming light of the sun had given place to the innumerable army 
of stars, your fine and delicate questions, your discreet doubts, brought 
me back to the sublime object of our common thoughts. One day you 
said that you should love this book—first, because it had been written 
with you, and also because it pleased you. If sometimes you feared for it 
the narrow judgments of the frivolous man, you were always persuaded 
that spirits truly religious would in the end be pleased with it. In the 
midst of these sweet meditations Death struck us both with his wing ; 
the sleep of fever seized us both in the same hour; I awoke alone! You 
sleep now in the land of Adonis, near the holy Byblus and the sacred 
waters where the women of the ancient mysteries came to mingle their 
tears. Reveal to me, my good genius, to me whom you loved, those 
truths which master Death, prevent us from fearing, and make us almost 
love it!’’ 

These are lines which no man could trace without a deep con- 
viction that his thoughts had been double-sifted through both a 
sincere intellect and a sincere spirit; and so, in truth, painfully as 
M. Renan’s pages often impress us, we believe it to be. Indeed, 
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even before his sister's death, his familiarity with the scenes of | almost courted,—a freedom which no modern society, hedged in 
Christ’s life seem to have powerfully affected his imagination :— | by conventional rules and positive laws, can understand,—for the 
“ All this history,” he says, “ which at a distance seemed to float | medical laws of France alone, says our author, would have at 


in the clouds of an unreal world, now took a body and solidity 
which astonished me. The striking agreement of the text and 
the places, the marvellous harmony of the evangelical ideal with 
the country which served as a frame to the picture, were for me 
like a revelation. I had before my eyes a fifth gospel, injured 
but still decipherable, and from that time forward, through the 
narratives of Matthew and Mark, in place of an abstract being 
whom one might think had never existed, I saw an admirable 
human figure live and move.” Let us try to reproduce M. Renan’s 
“admirable human figure,” before we attempt very briefly to 
criticize his work. 

Jesus of Nazareth, then, he sketches as originally a simple, 
contemplative, innocent, rustic saint, with a villager’s simple 
ideas of the kingdoms of the world, and the glories of a court, 
—which he sketches in his parables about kings, says M. Renan, 
with the most delightful naiveté and want of connaissance des 
choses,—but with a religious fire of love burning in his heart, a 
profound apprehension of God as his Father, and that ardour 
to bring others to the same love of Him which gives force, 
dignity, and breadth to the least experienced wisdom. His whole 
nature revolted against the hard and false sanctimony of Phari- 
saism. With regard to the Law, he had eagerly accepted the 
teaching, then widely disseminated among the Jews, of the 
school of Hillel, who, his predecessor by fifty years, had 
“by his humbly borne poverty, by the gentleness of his 
character, by the opposition which he offered to the 
hypocrites and priests, earned the right to be regarded as the 
true master of Jesus, if one may speak of a master at all in rela- 
tion to an originality so great.” But it would not be for even 
the widest interpreters of the Law, says M. Renan, that Christ 
can have felt any great fascination. The Psalms, Isaiah, and 
the more recent Messianic literature, beginning with the Book of 
Daniel, and continued in the Apocryphal Book of Henoch, had 
for many reasons a greater imaginative charm for the genius of 
the young prophet. It is from the Book of Daniel that he drew 
the Messianic title of “ Son of Man,” which, with a fine apprecia- 
tion of his own exquisitely human genius, he reserved especially 
for himself. Moreover, the attempt in these books to sketch 
the future course of history was the origin of Christ's own great 
millennial dreams, and the source of much of his imaginative 
power over his countrymen. 

It was the sublimity of these visions which raised the popular 
poetry of the Jews so far above that of the classical nations. 
“Greece,” says M. Renan, “traced charming pictures of human 
life in sculpture and poetry, but always without evanescent back- 
grounds or distant horizons. Here there are wanting the marble, 
the practised workman, the exquisite and refined language. But 
Galilee raised for the popular imagiuation a more sublime 
ideal, since behind its idyls you see swaying in the balance the 
lot of humanity, and the light which shines upon its pictures is 
the sun of the kingdom of God.” Into such a heritage of thoughts 
and pictures Jesus, says M. Renan, early entered, feeding his 
heart first upon his own spiritual intercourse with his Father, 
then upon the gentle and anti-ceremonial wisdom of Hillel, 
lastly on the pure poetry of the Psalms, the wonderful 
visions of the Prophets, and those growing stores of Apocalyptic 
literature which, in boldly venturing to identify the destiny of the 
Jews with the destiny of the whole human race, had given the 
first impulse to what we now call the philosophy of his- 
tory, and so rivetted the high speculative imagination of Jesus. 
It is now no more possible, says our author, to throw our- 
selves back into Christ’s position, “than for the earth, after it 
has cooled down to understand the phenomena of the primitive 
creation when the fire which then penetrated it has died out.” 
He had no notion, indeed, says M. Renan, of physical law, and to 
him the miracle which arrests sickness and death was nothing but 
“the free volition of God,” and, therefore, nothing extraordinary. 
“ But in his great spirit such a belief produced effects quite oppo- 
site to those which it produced on the vulgar. With the vulgar, 
faith in the particular action of the Deity brought with it a silly 
credulity and the trickery of charlatans. With him it led to a pro- 
found idea of the familiar relations between God and man, and 
an exaggerated belief in the power of man,—beautiful errors 
which were the seeret of his power; for if they were one day to 
lower him in the eyes of the physician and the chemist, they gave 
him a power on his time of which no man ever disposed either 
before or since.” 





Add to all this the freedom of his life in | influence life. 


once put a stop to that irregular and empiric practice of healing 
the multitude which was one great source of his power with them, 
—and M. Renan gains some faint vision of the favourable condi- 
tions under which his great character grew to such unexampled 
sublimity. In the free life under the open sky of Galilee he 
risked everything, no doubt, but great risks are ouly stimulus to 
a truly creative mind ; it is the petty fetters of an omnipresent 
social police, cutting and clipping life to a given pattern, 
which dwarf the growth and stunt the greatness of modern 
humanity. “That mountain summit of Nazareth, where 
no man of modern days can sit without a troubled feeling, perhaps 
frivolous, about his destiny—there Jesus sat twenty years 
without a doubt. Delivered from self-seeking, the source of our 
troubles, which makes us seek bitterly for some interest in virtue 
beyond the tomb, he thought only on his work, on his nation, on 
the human race. ‘Those mountains, tliat sea, that azure heaven 
those high table-lands on the horizon, were for him not the melan- 
choly vision of a soul which interrogates nature about its lot, but 
the certain symbol, the transparent shadow, of an invisible world 
and a new heaven.” Thus love of his spiritual Father, Hebrew 
poetry, the living spirit of the Law, the visions of a Messianic age 
that should include the whole race of man, his ignorance of science 
and belief in the plenary force of divine volition, the politi- 
cal freedom of his time which scarcely interfered with individual 
action except to slay at once, the beauty of nature about 
him, and—part result of all these, part cause,-—his wonderful 
power of inspiring love in the simple men and women 
around,—all tended, says our author, to raise to the highest 
intensity a character of marvellous breadth and force. One 
touch is so true and so original in M. Renan, that believers 
in our Lord may thank him heartily for it, and we have, there- 
fore, reserved it to the last. There was never in the world, says 
M. Renan, a character so little capable of entering into shades 
of thought and feeling (nuances) as the Semitic. The hard 
contrasts and bitter ruptures which mark all the Jewish history 
are full of testimonies to this defect. The lines of dividing light 
and shadow are more harsh and strong than the shadow lines of 
moonlight. But “ Jesus, who was exempt from almost all the de- 
fects of his race, and whose dominant characteristic was an infi- 
nite delicacy,” wasan exception to therule. Hence, in great measure, 
perhaps his wonderful power over women, whom, says M. Renan, he, 
—wrapped in divine ideas,—and, half careless of human ties, ex- 
cept as ministering to the development of their thoughts, treated 
with the tenderness of “a vague poetry.” Finally, and for much 
the same reason, our author thinks that, while tolerating the 
State or civil power, he always speaks of it with an essential 
“jrony,” and regarded it in his heart as at best an external alle- 
viation, and utterly inadequate remedy, for the ills of human 
society, 

Such is a sketch, in many respects remarkable for insight and 
beauty, of the character of him from whom M. Renan wishes to 
withdraw all faith that may not be given to man. It is not easy to 
feel equal respect for the spirit of his narrative of ourLord’s life. 
Working withthe unmanageable hypothesis that everything super- 
natural is false, there are two constant and perpetually recurring 
obstacles to anything like a high appreciation. In the first place, 
Christ’s whole life is inextricably intertwined with a belief in his 
own kingdom and his absolute relation with God, through which, 
indeed, others might come to the Father, but not without his 
intermediate agency to bestow the true spirit of the Son; next, 
it is not only full, but fuller and fuller as the end draws near, of 
the assertion of his power, if men will only consent, to break 
every yoke from that of sin and suffering to that of death itself. 
M. Renan sees this, and is forced to adopt the hypothesis of a 
partial degeneration of the character of Jesus, as the exigeant 
claims of his own asserted Messiahship forced him to vin- 
dicate them to the world. Had he died after the Sermon 
on the Mount, or the declaration of that “ only absolute 
religion ” by the well of Samaria, * God is a spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” 
then “there would not have been in his life any page to 
grieve us;—but, greater in the eyes of God, he would have 
been ignored by man. He would have been lost in the crowd of 
great unknown spirits, the greatest of all.” Fortunately for us, 
says M. Renan, it was not so. Jesus did not come “ stainless 
out of the struggle of life,” or he would have been unable to 
* Au fond the Ideal is always a Utopia.” “ Every 


Galilee before his boldness brought down upon him the death he | idea loses something of its purity from the moment it aspires 
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to realize itself.” It was the instinct of genius for acting upon 
the world that led Jesus into the Messianic groove of thought. 
It was that, says M. Renan, that soiled his purity, though with- 
out it he could never have founded a lasting Church. If he had 
any original defect it was in that which we moderns call absolute 
sincerity with ourselves—a virtue almost unkuown to the ancient 
world, scarcely possible to its half-developed consciousness, and 
its wholly undeveloped science. Modern veracity, he thinks, is 
half a product of exact science, which kas given to faithfulness 
in details a new importance. If, therefore, M. Renan denies this 
to Jesus in its highest degree, he warmly deprecates the notion 
that he is denying to him what the same denial would mean 
in modern times, and in the west of Europe. “Sincerity with 
oneself,” says M. Renan, “has not much meaning with Orientals, 
little habituated as they are to the delicate distinctions of the 
critical spirit. Good faith and imposture are words which, to our 
rigid conscience, are as irreconcileable as logical opposites. In the 
East there are, in passing from the one to the other, a thousand 
shades of evasion and indirectness. All great things spring 
from the people, but one cannot guide the people except by con- 
cessions to theirideas. . . . The philosopher who, knowing this, 
isolates himself, and entrenches himself in his nobility, is worthy 
of high praise. But he who takes humanity with its illusions, and 
seeks to act upon it and with it, could not be blamed. Caesar knew 
very well that he was not the son of Venus. France would not be 
what she is if men had not believed for a thousand years in the holy 
vial of Rheims. It is easy for us, impotent as we are, to call 
this Falsehood, and, glorying in our timid honesty, to treat with 
disdain the heroes who have accepted, under other conditions, 
the struggle of life. When we have done with our scruples what 
they did with their falsehoods, we shall have won the right to 
be hard on them.” Accordingly, M. Renan, trying to conceive 
the truth of the life of Jesus in a rationalizing point of view, sees 
even in his first years, “innocent artifices,” such as the 
attempting to persuade Nathanael into the belief that he 
had a certain supernatural knowledge of his thoughts under the 
fig-tree; and believes that the Messianic claim which he 
set up in perfect good faith, and held earnestly to the 
ast, led him deeper towards the close of his career into that 
Oriental finesse for a good end, which he deems so little blame- 


able. He believes that throughout, Jesus, believing himself in | 


his own miracles of healing, was still uncomfortable as to the 
extent and amplitude of his powers, that in consequence of this 
feeling, as well as the deeper fascination of his spiritual and | 
Messianic ideas, he felt and frequently betrayed that impatience | 
of the appetite for miracle which occasionally escaped him, and | 
that, in short, he rather underwent (subissait) the miracles which 
the people and his disciples demanded of him than worked them, 
or, still less, courted the opportunity of working them. But 
this demand upon him grew as his claim to the Messiahship 
spread. And hence M. Renan seeks to explain the great miracle 
of the resurrection of Lazarus in a fashion wholly unworthy of his 
own purely naturalistic conceptions of Christ—in a fashion which 
is, indeed, the great literary blot on his book. He inclines to 
believe that a fictitious resurrection was got up as a “ pious 
fraud” at Bethany by the family of Lazarus, and that their Master, 
after weeping genuinely for the supposed death of his friend, on 
Lazarus's return from the tomb permitted the reputation of his 
miraculous recail to life to be attributed to him without 
denial. The friends of Jesus would never have hesitated, he 
thinks, to force thus the hand of their Master. “ Faith knows no 
law but the interest of that which it believes to be true. If this 
proof were not solid, how many were! Intimately persuaded 


that Jesus was a worker of wonders, Lazarus and his two sisters 


might have helped one of his miracles into execution, as so many 
pious men, convinced of the truth of their religion, have sought to 
triumph over the obstinacy of men by means of which they well 
knew the feebleness. As for Jesus, he was no more 
than St. Bernard and St. Francis of Assisium, able to master the 
greediness of the crowd and of his own disciples for the marvel- 
lous. Death, besides, was about in a few days to give him back 
his divine liberty, and to rescue him from the fatal necessities 
ofa part which became each day more exigeant, more difficult to 
sustain.” Thus has the “innocent artifice,” which began 
by playing a moral legerdemain with Nathanael’s conscience, 
developed into a toleration of a “pious fraud” far gro-ser 
than even Pharisaic consciences were wont to tolerate! ‘The 
woe which Christ had so lately denounced on “the scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, like unto whited sepulchres, which 
appear beautiful outwardly, but within are full of dead men’s | 
bones and of all uncleanness,” would surely, according to this | 


| great literary no less than spiritual blunder, have recoiled on 
the head of M. Renan’s Jesus. Such a conspirator as this cannot 
be identified even with M. Renan’s great but rapidly degenerating 
hero. Itis the only thread of thought in the book which we feel 
inclined to call not only erroneous, but impious. 

Moreover, the necessity of his false Messianic position Jed our 
Lord, in M. Renan’s view, not only into duplicity but fanaticism. 
We will conclude the merely expository part of our review with a 
very remarkable passage, in which he strives to delineate the 

growing fever which burnt up the soul of his imaginary hero as 
the necessity of his position grew more and more urgent :— 


“We easily understand that for Jesus, at the period at which we 
have now arrived, all that was not the kingdom of God had absolutely 
disappeared. He was, if one may say so, entirely beyond the limits of 
nature (fotalement hors de la natwre)—family, friendship, country, had no 
longer any meaning for him, Without doubt he had from this time 
made the sacrifice of his life. Sometimes one is tempted to think that 
seeing in his own death a means of founding his kingdom, he deliber- 
ately conceives the purpose of making his foes kill him.(1) At other times, 
though such a thought was not till much later elevated into a dogma, 
death presents itself to him as a sacrifice destined to appease his Father 
and to save men.(2) Astrange taste for persecution and tortures penetrated 
him (Luke vi: 22, and following). His own blood appeared to him like the 
water of a second baptism with which be had yet to be baptized, and he 
seemed seized with a strange haste to anticipate this baptism, which 
alone could quench his thirst. The grandeur of his views on the future 
was at moments surprising. He did not conceal from himself the fearful 
storm which he was to raise in the world. ‘ You believe, perhaps,’ he 
said, with boldness and beauty, ‘that I came to bring peace on earth ; 
[ did not come to bring peace but to throw down a sword. In one 
house of five persons three shall be against two, and two against three. 
I came to bring division between the son and the father, between 
the daughter and the mother, between the daughter-in-law and 
the mother-in-law. In future, a man’s foes shall be those 
of his own household,’ ‘{f came to bring fire on earth, and so 
much the better if it be already burning.” ‘ They will deliver you 
| from the synagogues, and the hour will come when, in killing you, they 
, will think to render God service. If the world hates you, know that it 

hated me before you. Remember the word I have said unto you, the 
| servant is not greater than his Lord. If they have persecuted me, they 
| will persecute you also.’ Carried away by this frightful access of en- 
thusiasm, compelled by the necessities of a preaching more and more 
exalted, Jesus was no longer free. Ile belonged to his part, and in asense 
to humanity. Sometimes one would say that his reason was disturbed. 
| He had something like agonies and interior agitations.(3) The great 
vision of the kingdom of God glancing without cessation before 
his eyes, turned him giddy (lui donnait le vertige). lis disciples 
at moments believed him insane.(4) His enemies declared him pos- 
sessed.(5) His temperament, full of passion, carried him every instant 
beyond the bounds of human nature. His work being one not of reason, 
and playing (se jowant) with all the classifications of the human spirit, 
what it demanded most imperiously was ‘faith.’ This word was that 
which was oftenest repeated in the little church. It is the word of all popu- 
lar movements. It is evident that none of these movements would succeed 
if it were necessary that their leader should gain all his disciples, one after 
| the other, by good proofs logically deduced. Reflection leads only to 
| doubt, and if the authors of the French Revolution, for example, had 
‘had to be preliminarily convinced by adequately long meditation, all 
| would have arrived at old age without doing anything. Jesus, in the 
same way, looked less to inspiring regular conviction than to earrying 
away his hearers. Urgent, imperative, he suffered no opposition. 
One must be converted; he is waiting. His natural sweetness seems to 
have deserted him; he was sometimes rough and bizarre.(6) His dis- 
ciples at times did not understand him, and felt before him a sort of 
sentiment of fear.(7) Sometimes his displeasure against all opposition 
carried Him away into acts inexplicable and even absurd.(8) It was not 
| that his virtue was declining, but his struggle in the name of the ideal 
| against reality became insupportable. He bruised himself, and recoiled 
| from contact with the earth, Obstacles irritated him. His notion of 
| the Son of God became troubled and exaggerated. The fatal law which 

condemns the idea to decay from the moment that it seeks to convert 
| men took effect in his case. Men, in touching him, lowered him to 
| their level. The tone which he had taken could not be sustained beyond 
| a few months ; it was time for death to come and unloose the knot of a 
| Situation of the extremest tension, relieve him from the impossibilities 

of a path without issue, and, by delivering him from a trial too pro- 
| longed, introduce him, for the future sinless, into his heavenly peace.” 








| Such is, we think, a fair, at all events an anxiously candid 
| account of a book, which we believe to contain the most genuine 
, and devout attempt to explain our Lord's life, if we may reason- 
ably use such an expression, from Lelow, that we have ever met 
| with. Wholly and painfully at issue with its principle, we sin- 
_cerely believe the book will do almost unmixed good. It is too 
‘earnest and noble in tone to attract mere sceptical levity. And 
for all other thinkers, whether holding t> the Incarnation or not, 

it puts for the first time the full issue, in a practical form, before 
| their—we will not say imaginations, but rather before themselves. 

If M. Rénan’s striking picture does not call up within them a 





| (1) Matihew xvi., 21-23; xvii, 12 and 21-22. 
(2) Mark x., 45. 
(3) John xii, 27. 
(4) Mark iii, 21, and following. 
(5) Jubn vii., 20; viii., 48; x., 20. 
(6) Matt. xvii., 16; Mark iii., 5; ix., 18; Luke viii, 45; ix., 41. 
(7) Mark iv., 40; v., 15; ix., 31; x., 32. 
(8) Mark xi., 12, 14, 20, &e. 
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figure far more striking, and yet also far more real, if their 
hearts do not so far burn within them even at the traits which 
M. Renan occasionally brings out so finely as to shrivel up to dust 
much of his appended literary theory, if even through this sin- 
cere but warped interpretation, “the thoughts of many hearts” 
are not so far revealed as to awaken other and deeper thoughts, 
which M. Renan either ignores or has forsworn, we must have 
read this book under the shadow of some great illusion. We 
have never read a professedly sceptical book that tended more 
powerfully to strengthen the faith which it struggles to supplant. 
In trying to dispel the darkness cast by mere negative criticism, 
and to throw the light of the new theory more fully on the image 
of Christ, M Renan seems to us to be constantly and involun- 
tarily using expressions which snatch us away altogether out 
of the ostensible plane of his own thought. You shift your 


point of view uneasily to catch his meaning, and re-examine the | 


citations by which he supports it, and suddenly his words take 
a new effect on the mind, and instead of pressing a forced criticism 
from below, thev unseal our sight to a fresh illumination fro: 
above. It would not be possible, without too far extending this 
already too extended review, to illustrat: our meaning at all fully, 
but we cannot leave the book without a few more lines of ex- 
planation. 

The one great difficulty, it will have been seen, which M. Renan | 
evidently feels most keenly, is the reconciliation of something 
large, sunny, and sometimes-almost playful, in the character of 
Jesus, with the vehemence, the force of passion, the overbearing 
self-sacrifice of tone which he discerns in other passages of his life, 
and which seem to his keen eye to put Christ almost altogether 
“out of the plane of nature,” and present him as living for the 
Ideal, every human tie sundered or despised, in bitter conflict 
with reality. The bright vision of the kingdom of Gol seems, 
at times, says M. Renan, to turn the brain of Jesus giddy, and 
burn too fiercely and exhaustingly into the tender sympathies of 
his humanity ; at other times the “ vague poetry ” of his tender- | 
ness for women, the delicat2 sense of moral nuances amid the | 
bleak forms and desolate grandeur of the Semitic thought, the | 
sweet elasticity of his filial faith, that could bear all things except | 
hypocrisy, the patient tolerance of his bearing towards the civil 
power, the suany freedom of his love for nature, strike him with 
equal surprise, as the characteristics rather of a wise poet than | 
a burning prophet. The two do seem inconsistent, and the | 
scientific artifice by which M. Renan has reconciled them is 
As we have seen, he | 


scarcely worthy a moment’s consideration. 
gets over the difficulty by pushing back the gentle characteristics | 
into the earlier period of the life of Jesus, and postponing 
the more passionate to the later. On examining his references, 
however, one may see that there is not the remotest —bio- 
graphical ground for this device. Many of the more command- 
ing and scathing words attributed to him belong, if there be any 
reliable notes of time at all in his career, to the earliest period of 
our Lord's life. M. Renan, with what we hold to be a thoroughly 
true critical insight, holds to the external narrative of St. John’s 
gospel, though unfriendly, and, indeed, thoroughly unjust, to its 
report of Christ's discourses. But, judged by this gospel, the 
severest and most decidedly Elijah-like act of Cliist’s life, his 
cleansing of the Temple, was immediately consequent on his 
first intercourse with John the Baptist. And looking not only to 
that, but to all the other gospels, we cannot doubt that tiie | 
severest of his conflicts with the Pharisees is by no means to be | 
placed in the Jast period of his ministry. Probably, there is no | 
period in his life which is so fully penetrated with the divine 
sunlight of his tenderness as the period before and during the last 
passover. If tradition has any chronological value at al!,that period, 
when the box of ointment was shed upon him, when he wept over the 
doomed city, when he warned Peter of his coming fall, washed the 
feet of the disciples, told the daughters of Jerusalem to weep not 
for him though the cross was even then being set up before his 
eyes, but to weep for themselves and for their children, and 
finally prayed for forgiveness on his enemies, was not a period 
of zeal withering all human ties, aud putting him beyond the 
plane of nature, but of marveilous and surpassing love, such 
as could not easily be matched in our accounts of the Galilean 
period. M. Renan’s attempt to trace a history of gradual absorp- 
tion into an idea, of a dizzied brain, and enthusiasm almost drying 
up the fountains of human charity, has not even the shadow of a 
foundation. If there be a period still traceable in our imperfect 
records of a more prophetic force of denunciation than any other, 
it is an earlier period, before the end closed in, and there still | 
seemed to- glimmer some hope that the Pharisaic phalanx might | 
be pierced. Yet that there are these two striking contrasts in | 


| Seasons 


‘act true actions. 


| Christ's character,—the luxuriant beauty and the forked lightning, 


—M. Renan has truly discerned; may not Christ’s own con- 
stantly repeated account of their origin be the true one, 
“Whatsoever I spexk therefore, even as the Father saith 
unto me, so I speak?” The divine charity and the divine 
wrath are only rays broken in two by the imperfections of mun. 
In the Son of God, whose mind moves in perfect harmony with 
his Father's, they may exist together, though they shine out 
separately for us. M. Renan believes that “the Idea” 
degenerate when it attempts to incarnate itself in practical 
human life. Perhaps that may be so with “the Idea ;” it has, 
at all events, ever been so with idealists. We do not see that it 
can be so, we feel the profoundest faith that it is not so, when 
it is not ‘‘ tha Idea,” but the divine personality of the Son of 
God, who comes into that humiliating but elevating contact. 
Indeed, to those who can believe entirely in the genuine 
gospel of the Incarnation, and at the times when they caa utterly 
believe it, to those who can have faith in the entrance of the Erernal 
Son for a season into a finite nature and mortal consciousness, 
who can see that this is something far as the poles asunder from 
that affectation of a human part by Omuiscience, which pseudo- 
Orthodox theology so ofteu confounds with it,—for these all 
M. Reuvans difficulties fade away, while all the gleams of 
new light his book has shown, remain. The nif aud inex- 
perienced Galilean peasant, speaking of Courts with a villager’s 
vague impressions, and looking at the world without any glimpse 
of insight into the scientific discoveries of ages yet to come, fore- 
seeing with rapture the divine kingdom and divine judgments, 
but ouly through the semi-transparent light of those * times and 
the Father hath kept in his own power,”— 


must 


which 


) showing forth adequately his divine personality and origin only 


in the fullness and perfection of his communion with his Father's 
will, but unfolding that will to man through the limived forms 
and imperfect conceptions of his age and nation,—working 
miracles, as he spoke, not at his own will, but at the will 
of Him who sent him, in short, continuing under the con- 
ditions of shortsighted humanity the spiritual life he had lived 
in the plenitude of his heavenly intercourse with God, and 


so linking together eternity with time, the divine purposes 


behind the laws of nature, with their steady and seemingly inex- 
orable course—this figure, surely, is far more true, as well as far 
more noble, than M. Renan’s composite Jesus. Indeed, this 
mystery seems to us in no way more difficult, in many ways far 
easier to lay hold of, than M. Renan’s Absolute Spirit, who 
inspires man with ideas which necessarily degenerate in practice, 
who can breathe into man true thoughts, but cannot teach him to 
If we could concede that a belief in revealing 
miracle is justifiable only by such external evidence as would be 


| required for mere marvels—if we could grant, too, that Christ’s 


one spiritual certainty of the unique and immanent character of 
his relation to the Father was necessarily a fanatical belief, then 
M. Renan’s doubts and his imputations of innocent artilice and 


| Oriental unscrupulousness are all justified; while his gleams of 


insight remain mouuments of generous credulity. We can grant 
neither premiss ; but have to thank this spiritual sceptic for new 
glimpses into the power of a faith which he regards with pity ; 
for a deeper apprehension of an incarnated purity that he con- 
siders safe from pollution only while it remains unmanifested— 
cloistered in the solitude of a fruitless ideal world. 





M. HOUDIN ON CARD-SHARPING. 
“ Ecratrez les dupes; il n’aura pas des fripons,” is the motto 
on the title-page of the volume before us, and the practical 
adoption of Montesquieu’s simple method for the extirpation of 
knavery, is the professed object of M. Robert Houdin in thus 
giving to the public the results of his wide experience of certain 
phases of Continental life, and his special knowledge, from an 
artistic and professional point of view, of those sleight-of-hand 
devices which generally form the stock in trade of the chevalier 


Tindustrie. Now, without questioning for a moment the reality 


‘of M. Houdin’s good intentions, or the zeal with which he has 


laboured at his task, we must beg leave to doubt the probability 
of any great social reformation being effected by his disclosures. 
If mankind were divided by one broad line of demarcation into 
clever knaves and honest fools; if there were no gradations of 
friponnerie or degrees of gullibility, the theoretical truth, at least, 
of Montesquieu’s maxim would be incontestable. But taking 
the world as it really is, and not as epigrammatic theorists 
would represent it to be, the case is very different. Every knave 





* The Sharper Detected and Exposed. By Robert Houdin. London: Chapman 
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that ever lived has been in his turn the dupe of some other | 
knave, more unprincipled and cleverer than himself, and we 
fear no sinall proportion of dupes would be perfectly willing to 
prey upon the remainder it they only possessed suflicient brains, 
audacity, and opportunities. Besides, allowing the 
truth of Montesquieu’s logic under any abstract theory of 
human nature, it is based upon a very gratuitous assumption— 
namely, that the enlightenment of dupes by any amount of 
evidence whatever is practicable. We doubt whether the most 
innocent rustic who ever placed implicit confidence in the “ re- 
spectable elderly gentleman” who invited him to skittles, or the 
greenest youth who was ever relieved of his money and watch by 
a gang of cardsharpers in a railway carriage, would not have 
simply sneered at the kind friend who cautioned him against 
over-polite strangers or marked cards. Indeed, to a large propor- 
tion of dupes, the fact that their adversaries are notorious 
an additional stimulus to the 


even 


swindlers only seems to lend 
excitement of gambling, aud one has not to go far, either in 
point of time or distance, for a case in which French nobles of 
the highest rank were willingly playigg for ruinous stakes with 
men whose whole lives had notoriously been spent in the study 
of artistic robbery. On the whole, we fear that if the commonest 
experience of the world and the light of nature do not protect a 
man, any special enlightenment as to the art of cheating is quite 
as likely to turn out one more accomplished knave as to rescue 
a probable dupe. 

Sut if M. Houdin’s work is not likely to bring about a card- 
playing Utopia, he has at least written a very amusing book for 
the general reader. The latter half only of the volume before us 
is devoted to the technicalities of card-sharping, while what may 
be termed “ the natural history of the Greek,” his habits, haunts, 
and character, oceupies the remainder. The generie term 
“Greek,” it may be well to observe, dates from the reign of Louis 
XIV., when a certain native of Hellas, named Apoulos, attracted 
unfavourable notice at Court by the very inconsiderable extent 
to which the element of chance entered into his fortunes at 


play. ‘ The art of cheating,” as M. Houdin says, * was still in its | 


g, 
infancy,” and no admiration for his artistic skill mitigated the 
popular wrath on the exposure of his system of play. Card- 
sharping was not then regarded, as it seems to be now, as a 
mode of earning a livelihood, only differing from that of lawyers, 
hotel-keepers, and other licensed extortioners, in being fashion- 
able ; so M. Apoulos had twenty years in the galleys for retlec- 
tion on the error ofhis ways. Martyrdom, however, seems to have 
produced its usual results, and the declining years of the galley 
slave must have been cheered by the astounding progress made 
by the ignoble “art” for the sake of which he suffered. 
“ Souvent ce sont des noms qui décident les choses,” the nationality of 
the protomartyr was universally attributed to all h's followers, and 
like many other nicknames famous in history, that of “Greek” was 
adopted by the class to whom it was applied. Now that a 
convenient euphemism for swindler had been discovered, hundreds 
who would have strongly objected to being called by that ugly 
word, boldly pro Public gaming- 
houses—among-t them the celebrated Hotels de Gévres and De 
Soissons—fostered a taste for ruinous play, which innumerable 
hells gratified ; their 
separately, but met in bodies and concerted most elaborate schemes 
of rascality. At last, the profession became overcrowded, and 
the alarming prospect of an exhaustion of dupes faced the 


laimed themselves “‘ Greeks.” 


Greeks no longer exercised vocation 


new “Grvculi esurientes.” The thorough organization of a class of 
go-betweens, like jackals, to more effectually search for and attract 
victims, brought in immense sums, but at length the outery be- 
came so great that Louis XV. gave orders for wholesale prose- 
cutions, which ended in a general exodus of Greeks from Paris. 
They soon, however, returned, and Paris has never since for- 
feited her claim to be regarded, in one sense, as the “ modern 
Athens.” 

M. Houdin does not tell us much 


about the countries or 


classes from which the army of Greeks is recruited, but treats | 


them as if they were really a separate nationality, or as if he was 
describing the manners and customs of some newly discovered 
race, with a distinctive civilization and code of morality. [He 
divides Greeks into three classes, and describes the distinguishing 
characteristics of each with a minuteness that would be 
worthy of the most scientific naturalist. First, there is the 
fashionable frequenter of Baden Baden and Homburg, belong- 
ing to the most select cercles in Paris, and the highest develop- 
ment of his race. He possesses the manners and conversation 
of a polished man of the world, unbounded versatility and | 


sleight-of-hand, which, however, he only calls to his assistance 
in critical cases, trusting usually to his more general qualifica- 
tions. The next class, the ‘*‘ nomad Greeks,” as M. Houdin calls 
them, are chiefly Greeks of the first class who have fallen from 
their position, in consequence of repeated detection. The 
nomad Greek is the type M. Houlin delights in expos- 
ing, and tersely and dramatically told historiettes, Nustrative of 
his incomparable ingenuity in concerting and carrying out 
schemes of plunder, form a large and most amusing portion of 
his volume ; and as there is seldom much to choose in point of 
villany between any of the parties concerned, one can enjoy the 
plotting and counterpl tiing with the comfortable fecling that, 
however it ends, justice will be done to one of them. One of his 
numerous anecdotes must serve as aspecimen. A young French- 
man of high family had become involved through gambling. 
While thus embarrassed he fell in with several Greeks, wlom he 
made acquainted with his circumstances. They at once murked 
him out as a promising victim, and urged him to join them. His 
first indignant refusal was soon transformed by the pressure 
of debt into a dishonourable assent, and he ultimitely con- 
sented to be taught some sleight-of-han1 tricks, for the purpose 
of plundering a Belgian capitalist, to whom they introduced him. 
Clumsy as were the neophyte’s manceuvres, the supposed dupe 
never noticed anything, but went on losing with the utmost appa- 
rent nonchalance. At length the Belgian said he had but twenty 
thousand francs more to lose, and proposed to play for that sum. 
They did so, and despite the utmost efforts of the Frenc':man, 
his opponent won back all his losses and an immense sum in addi- 
tion. The latter then coolly pointed ont that the Frenchman had 
introduced marked cards, which he seized, and then demanded 
payment under threat of immediate exposure. The wretched dupe 
then saw that his opponent was simply a colleague of his pre- 
tended friends and instructors, that his transparent cheating had 
been useless agairst the dexterity of the other, and that escape 
was hopeless. He all to his family, and they, 
rather than disgrace their name by exposure, paid the sums lost. 
To conclude, as might be expected, the disguised Belgian had no 
sooner touched the money than he took himself off, leaving his 
employers, who were to have shared the booty, in a state of mind 
not easily described. 

The nomad Greek, too, is remarkable for the cynical, Mephis- 
He argues that cheating, far 


confessed 


tophelian tone of his character. 
from being an offencs against society, is a laudable means of 
obtaining a livelihood which the law ought to encourage. Every 
one who plays takes advantage of his own superior skill when 
playing with an experienced adversary, and every one has some 
superstition as to choice of seat, or turning his chair :ound, and, 
in both cases, according to “ pure philosophy,” the animus is the 
same as in the grossest cheating. Therefore, say the Greeks, 
whatever helps a man to turn aside bad luck, or to better his 
fortune, ought to be encouraged by Government just as much as 
any industry. They speak of each other as * philosophers,” and 
delight in mocking all] belief in human honesty and virtue. The 
third, and lowest type of Greek, according t» M. Houdin’s 
classification, corresponds exactly to the English skittle-sharp— 
the only species of pure Greek, we are thankful to say, naturalized 
in England. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add, to point the chief moral of 
M. Houdin’s work, that whatever may be their fortune for years 
and years, Greeks invariably eud their days in richly deserved 
poverty and misery. ‘They are invariably reckless and ex- 
travagant, and, in the great majority of cases, tired of the monotony 
of always winning, they long for the excitement of gennine 
gambling, invent a supposed * infallible system,” and lose every- 
thing at roulette orfaro. There are, we hope, recent signs 
that the evil state of public opinion on the Continent with re- 
gard to “gambling morality” is slightly on the change for the 
better, but these very signs only confirm M. Houdin’s descrip- 
tion of the depraved tone now existing. 





HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION.* 
Tue Egyptian Revolution might be better described as the history 
of Egypt since 1798. Fairly master of Arabic, though com- 
pelled to translate from dictation, Mr. Paton has read “ Makrizi’s 
History of the Sultans,” and has given us some few notes on 
the earlier Mussulman rulers of Egypt. Attached first to the 
“ Agency ” in Egypt, and afterwards to the staff of Sir Hugh 
Rose in the Lebanon, he has added many personal sketches of 
Mohammed Ali, his great son Ibrahim, and the group of Turks 
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who, from 1859 to 1846, strove in vain to carve an empire out of | Andreossy surveyed the Delta, and Le Pére ardently sought 
the dominions of the Ottoman House. The bulk of his work | for a route on which to cut the canal M. Lesseps is still trying to 
consists, however, of a history extending from Napoleon's first make; Larrey discovered remedies for ophthalmia; and Laneret 
invasion to the death of Mohammed Ali, a broken but still con- | completed a kind of Doomsday Book of the country,—‘‘a curious, 
nected series of events, which forms the most exciting episode in | minute, and most instructive account of the internal admivistra- 
the modern history of a country which at all times seems to tion of the country, and a very clear view of the difference 
exercise over the imagination of Europe an irresistible power. | between the tenure of property in Egypt and in Europe.” Had 
Mr. Paton, besides Makrizi and some Mussulman historians of | the invaders been able to remain quiet, they might possibly have 
the French invasion, has studied all accessible printed matter, | founded a colony, but Bonaparte only intended Egypt to be his 
from the 2,000 letters of Napoleon on his expedition to the im- | stepping-stone. Cosseir was occupied, and Upper Egypt, and 
mense collection of blue-books which record the schemes, the | then he himself set out for the conquest of Syria. Mr. Paton 
success, and the failure of Mohammed Ali. He has added the | tells this story well, though briefly, describing the con- 
results of his own observation, and though his style is pe-| quest, the siege of Acre, and the retreat to Egypt, in two 
dantic and his reflections a little trite, still the narrative could | short chapters. The most important consequence of the defeat 
not be other than picturesque, and the two volumes form a| was the return of Bonaparte to France, for with him departed 
valuable contribution towards the still unwritten history of| the last hope of permanent French dominion. The army re- 
modern Egypt. mained some months, but attacked at once from India 
The Napoleonic invasion was, we are inclined to believe, an | and England, cut off from France and detested by the popu- 
unmitigated misfortune for Egypt. ‘The first political need of | lation, permanent occupation was impossible, and on 30th June, 
that great country is a native or quasi-native dynasty, which | 1800, after Kleber had Been assassinated and Menou turned 
shall not, like that of Mohammed Ali, concentrate all political Mohammedan, Egypt was finally evacuated. 
vitality within a single man. ‘The Mameluke chiefs had, in All local power had been destroyed by the invasion, and the 
1798, just arrived at the stage when they must either have dis- | Turks, who at- once resumed their authority, commenced a war 
appeared, or subsided into a natural but excessively powerful | on the few remaining Mamelukes, which was only terminated in 
aristocracy. Their nominal independence had ended for more than | 18}1 by the massacre under Mohammed Ali. This officer, who 
two hundred years—the Mameluke Sultanut was overthrown in subsequently founded the Pashalic, made his first appearance in 
1517—and the country in 1798 was nominaliy governed by a| Egypt as captain of Arnauts under Khousreff Pasha, then at 
Turkish Pasha; but all real power still resided in these chiefs,| war with the Mamelukes. Either irritated by his employer, 
who had parcelled out the country, and ruled it by means of or seeing a clearer field for his ambition, he allied himself 
their military households. These households were recruited! with the Mamelukes, then betrayed them, and under a 
through European slaves, and the succession passed from! rapid sugcession of feeble Pashas contrived to hold the 
master to slave in a way singularly destructive of all} balance of power. At last, on the I4th of May, 1805, 
ideas of pedigree ; but the supply was failing, and the Beys,! the people of Cairo, weary of the last governor sent from 
had they been let alone, must speedily have recruited their forces | Constantinople, ros? in revolt, and declared Mohammed 
from the children of the soil. They were, as Mr. Paton believes, | Ali Pasha, still, of course, under the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
harsh and bloodthirsty rulers, but their system had some com- | Ali accepted the dignity, blockaded his superior Kurscheed in the 
pensations. Careers were fuirly thrown open, their unique | citadel, and, backed by the Ulema, succeeded in obtaining from 
system of promotion made ability the single recommendation tv the Porte a legal confirmation in his usurped rank. Thence- 
office, and their oppression, though terrible to individuals, did not | forward to the day of his death, forty four years, after Mohammed 
press on the mass as the modern Pashalic has done. They fought | Ali was legally ruler, and in practice almost owner, of Egypt. His 
bravely for their independence, resisted the French in three | very first step was a general inspection of all title-deeds, which, in 
pitched battles, held Upper Egypt after the Delta was lost, and to spite of the dogged resistance of the people, ended in the transfer 
the last hour of the expedition were accounted its ouly worthy | of almost all landed property either to the State or himself. 
or dangerous foes. The battle of the Pyramids secured the sub-| Mr. Paton’s second volume is, iu fact, a biography of Mohammed 
mission of Cairo, and Bonaparte, with his usual energy, instantly | Ali—a life which after his appointment is better known to Euro- 
organized an administration. Like all European conquerors in | peans than that of any Oriental since the days of Baber Shah. 
the East, he tried to govern through a native Divan, which was The story is well and even strikingly told, though with too many 
ultimately to have included the notables of all the fourteen | digressions, and the general impression left is, we believe, accu- 
provinzes, and like them the single end he secured was external rate. Mohammed Ali was simply an extremely able Turk, ie., 
order and security. His plans, though not in themselves either | a barbarian who can govern, but who in the end inevitably wears 
unwise or illiberal, bitterly offended the population. He esta- | out alike the population and the soil of the territory he has 
blished an absolute religious equality, of which the Mussulman | acquired. 
writers complain grievously ; altered the laws of inheritance, so as 
to leave women their share, an innovation which seemed to Moham- THE MAGAZINES. 
medansan absurdity as well as an insult; established quarantine in | « G. H. L.” writes in the Cornhill a subtle defence of Nero, whose 
a country of fatalists, regulated burial onsanitary instead of super- | character he holds to have been caluminated for some eighteen 
stitious principles, and made the civil law supreme even within | hundred years. ‘The evidence of the Emperor's crimes is, he con- 
the harem. The people, of course, distrusted the new rulers who | tends, simply worthless, and the witnesses quite untrustworthy. 
would not let them remain in their traditionary groove, and the | Two of them, at least, were bitter members of the old repubtican 
conduct of the French to their women deepened distrust to | faction, and all wrote at periods long subsequent to the events 
hate. Not that they were offended by licentiousness. That they | they record. Suetonius was not born till many years after 
expected in a conquering army, and could provide against; but | Nero’s death, Tacitus was only six when he died, and Dion 
the French taught the women to unveil themselves, travelled | Cassius lived some hundred and fifty years later. ‘The best of 
openly with them as companions, and introduced into every | the three, therefore, had just such opportunities of acquiring in- 
harem novel ideas of freedom from restraint. At last a house-tax, | formation as a Royalist under James the Second would have had, 
a mode of assessment always intolerable to Orientals, made the had he sat down to describe with a strong bias the crimes of the 
public wrath boil over, and the Cairenes resorted to the one form) Protectorate. With respect to four definite crimes, the poisoning 
ofinsurrection understood in the East—universal massacre. The of Britannicus, the drowning of Agrippina, the suffocation 
rising was, however, badly planned, all Christians were attacked | of his wife, and the burning of Rome, there is, says “ G. H. L.,” 
as well as the French, and by the end of the first night the no evidence whatsoever. Britannicus, it seems clear, died 
citizens found all the mounds round the city crested with) suddenly and at the Emperor's table, poisoned, say the 
eannon. An Eastern mob was planning to unseat a Napoleon! historians,as he sat. Unfortunately, 9 poison kuown to the 
A sharp bombardment soon reduced the town to submission, and Romans produced its effects so quickly, and it is especially men- 
a series of military executions, at the rate, writes Bonaparte, of tioned that the victim’s face grew black—an appearance 
thirty a day, spread a panic through the inhabitants which lasted which no known drug will produce in the specified time. 
till the final destruction of the French power. The city was As, therefore, the tale is wrong in its main circumstances, 
completely re-organized, and the marvellous group of srvans who | and almost every sudden death was then, as in the middle ages, 
accompanied the general pursued their labours in peace. Monge ascribed to poison, is it not much more probable that Britannicus 
acted as president; Berthollet startled, or tried to startle, the died, as Nero said, cf a fit of epilepsy? The remaining crimes 
Sheiks with chemical experiments, at which they smiled as are similarly analyzed, and attention called to the long continued 
“‘ poor conjuring,” and M. Nouet triangulated Cairo; General | popularity of Nero—a popula:ity which outlasted his life. 
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Whence, then, the universal tradition? It arose, says “ G. H. L.,” 
from the degradation which Nero, in his unbounded vanity, by 
descending iuto the arena, brought on the Roman purple. “ It 
is necessary we shou'd vividly realize to ourselves the fact that 
the Emperor was, not simply in flittering titles, but in honest 
belief, invested with a divine sanctity, a sanctity surpassing that 


which now invests the Papal throne, if we would understand the 


deep offence given to all that was grave and dignified in Rome by 
those wantonand undignified displays of personal and petty vanity 
with which Nero disgraced the purple.” This is De Quincey’s 


view, and we suspect that all moderns overlook the degree to 
which the secular position of the Emperor was affected by his 


religious position as Pontifex Maximus, but it will not explain all 


the facts. It is much more probable that Nero was loved by a keen, expres-ive features.” 
class and hated by a class, and that his habitual acts caused him 


to be suspected of crimes of which, as the murder of Agrippina, 


he was entirely innocent. James the First may not have ordered 
the death of Sir Thomas Overbury, but he was a villain, never- 


theless. ‘The mob of Rome searcely knew what went on 
within the palaces, any more that we now know the truth 


but is liable to occasional partial reduesses, the result, p obably, 
of physical irritation. It is not a handsome or a pleasant face, 
but neither is it silly or repulsive. On it the plysiognomist may 
read, without much effort of imagination, arrogance, aulacity, 
tenacity of purpose. He may also think that he discerns traces 
left by indulged passions and hard living—somethisg of what 
French novelists designate as a figure ravage, generally supposed 
M. Grabow is “an old 
gentleman in a brown wig, with a countenance expressive 
M. Waldeck, the Catholic 
Radical, a “tall, meagre, erect old maz, with a deeply furrowed 
countenance, a god deal of white hair, anl a collar of white 
whisker round his face.” Dr. Virchow is a man of “ dark, 


to be the result of a vie orageuse.” 


of good humour and shrewdness.” 


Vou Sybel has “a pale face and 
weak eyes,” and the Prince of Prussia “a pleasant smile,” 
and a face always misrepresouted in photographs. Tue writer of 
a capital paper headed “From Cracow to Warsiw” corrects a 
popular misapprehension as to the Secret Government. Its com- 
position is, he says, very well known in Warsaw, and it forms a 
“kind of upper house to the more active and intelligent spirits of 


of ramours ebout the Tuileries. The number is full of the capital, who discuss in private the measures to which the 


good papers, one “on under-eating and over-eating” being 


particularly full of facts; but we can only notice one on “ Amateur 
Music.” The writer argues that the system of musical education 
among the Upper Ten Thousand is utterly fuls», instruction being 
confined to execution alone, and he sugges's a second method :— 


“ Were attention directed, on the other hand, to teaching children to 
read notes as fluently as they do letters, the results would be infinitely 
more satisfactory. To be able to decipher music with facility is an 
unfailing possession. When acquired, it demands no practice, of neces- 
sity, to keep it up; and it may be a source of incalculable pleasure at 
times when no instrument is at hand. If to this be added some know- 
ledge of thorough bass, and the laws which govern composition, the 
delight to be derived from the works of the great masters is more than 
doubled, and a precision and certainty attained which lead the student 
naturally to play a right chord even when a wrong one is written down. 
The same amount of time ordinarily bestowed on the acquirement of a 


manual dexterity (which, like mahogany, requires daily rubbing to re- | 
tain its high polish,) will render a boy or girla good musician. They | 
will never, probably, astonish by performances which provoke comparison | 


between the amateur and the professional; but if they possess taste and 
feeling, their playing will please far more than a scrambling imitation 
of Thalberg.” 

The most genuine evil is not, however, the mode of instruction, 
but its universality. No mother teaches a child without an eye 
for perspective to draw, or forces her to paint, or compels her to 
study mathematics; yet all girls, whether they have ears or not, 


are driven to the piano, and, with voices like nightingales or pea- | 
cocks, are compelled to try to sing. A stupider practice, or one | 


more injurious to musical taste, it would be hard to find. Oh! if 
it were but etiquette to hiss in drawing-rooms, what revelations 
would there not be. 


“The Chronicles of Carlingford” continue in Blackwood, and | 
there isa goo] letter on “ Ireland; bat the most readable paper | 
is one called “ Under the Limes,” a series of pen-and-ink photo- | 
graphs from Berlin. Prince Charles of Prussia, the brother of | 


the King, leader of the reactionaries, and all-powerful with Tis 
Majesty, is described as a “rather sinister-looking man, about 
sixty years of age, dressed in a general's uniform, and bearing « 
strong family likeness to the King of Prussia, but with a far less 
pleasant expression of countenance.” ‘The King himself differs 
considerably from the popular English idea : — 


“In the vehicle, which is meant for two persons, there sits a general 
officer alone. A light grey cloak partially protects his uniform from the 
dust; on his head he wears the well-known Prussian helmet. He sits 
erect, and is evidently still fresh and vigorous in his oldage. His coun- 
tenance is by no means unpleasing, although the slightly Calmuck cast 
of feature deprives it of any claim to beauty. But there is a geniality in 
its general expression which rather prepossesses one in its owner's favour. 
That expression is now dashed and saddened (surely no preconceived 
fancy dictates the thought) by a look of care, almost of pain, combined 


with a half-mistrustful, half-defiant glance. It is the look of one who, | 


although not too certain of the justice of his cause, is still obstinate in 
its defence, aud keeps the door closed against conviction ; who also has 
been irritated until his habitual attitude is that of resistance to attack. 


We are reminded of the saying of a very quicksighted female observer, | 


who, after passing an evening in this officer's society, declared that he 
left her the impression of some wounded denizen of the forest, apprehen- 
sive of hurt from every creature that approached it.” 

That is the look peculiar to incipient madness, and has, doubt- 
less, helped to give rise to the stories current in Prussia 
as to the state of His Majesty's mind. M Bismark is a 
tall man, with a “ peculiarly shaped head, rising remarkably 
high above the ear. He is very bald; round the back 
and sides of his head is a feeble fringe of brown hair; 
his face is shaved, with the exception of a long moustache, 
growing down over the corners of his mouth; it is usually pale, 





Central Committee give effect.” It is universally obeyed by the 
officials as well as the people, and of late the aristocratic element 
has predominate] in its councils. The Committee has, he remarks, 
secured complet2 freedom of opinion and speech, as the doum of 
a spy who reported any conversation to the Russian authorities 
would be immediate and inevitable. He evidently admires 
Wielopolski, whose great qualities are, however, h» admits, ruined 
by inordinate self-esteem. The Marquis is now at liberty to leave 
Poland, but this his pride forbids, and he drives thvoagh Warsaw 
protected by a mounted Russian escort. 

Fraser is not quite up to the mark this month, the best paper 
being one ou British molluscs, especially snails, which we notice 
chiefly to extract a verse proving that the habits of the snail had 
as little escaped Shakespeare as anything else : — 


“ The Snail, whose tender horns being hit, 
Shrinks backward in his shelly cave with pain, 
And there, all smother'd up in shade, doth sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again.” 


|The habits of the common snail (Helix pomatia) are, says the 
writer, “extremely interesting. On the approach of winter it 
scoops a hole in the ground with its foot, sufficiently large to 
contain its shell, lines and roofs the hole with a kind of mortar 
| made of dead leaves, earth, and mucus secreted by itself, retires 
iuto this cell, and then proceeds to make itself still more snag by 
| closing the mouth of its shell with a diaphragm. This consists 
of a thick calcareous substance, exuded from the edge of the 
mantle, which gradually hardens into a solid mass, but pervious 
'to air. Having done this, it withdraws into the whorls of its 
house, and remains torpid during the winter.” 

The Victoria still wants a good story, and to be rid of the clever 
talk about the actors of 1775; but there is a paper worth the 
shilling on the “ Humour of Various Nations.” As an article on 
humour it is, perhaps, vot very good, the writer not perceiving 
accurately the differeace between humour and wit; but, as a col- 
lection of stories, it is only inferior to the article on “ Epigrams” 
in the Tome and Foreign Review. The following is new :-- 


“ A lady, teaching in a ragged school one Sunday evening, was trying 

to impress on her c'ass of young city Arabs the duty of thank‘ulness to 
Providence ; and, to begin at the lowest and most tangible proposition, 
asked them to mention the pleasures which in the course of the year they 
| enjoyed the most ; holidays on some fine neighbouring downs being in 
| her unsophisticated mind the probable reply to her question, or at the 
| worst the good Christmas dinner provided by the guardians of the 
schools. The class, composed of ten or a dozen lads between sixteen 
and eighteen, all sat very still for a moment in profound cogitation, 
| Then the leader lifted his head, looked the lady straight ia the face, and 
answered: ‘ Cock-fightin’, ma'm,’” 

Miss Cobbe, misled by Sidney Smith, underrates the wit of the 
|Secotch. They cannot understand badinage, or catch a double 
_entendre, their minds working as slowly as that of the late Bishop 
of Caleutta, Dr. Wilson. He was accustomed to affirm that he 
could not follow a pun. A clergyman, with a reputation 
for story-telling, one day discussing this, offered to test 
it, and asked his Jordship the old conundrum, how a 
aman who had bought two fish found he had three when he 
reached home. The Bishop gave it up, and the Chaplain ex- 
plained * he had two mackerel and one sinelt.” ** Ali!” said the 
Bishop, “ that’s poor, for he must have bought thattoo!!” But 
the Scotch, though they do not catch jokes, make them. There 
is exquisite humour in many of Galt’s stories, and this repartee 
from Mr. Rogers's collection is as good as anything Frenchmen 
lever said. “The Devil’s deal, Minister,” said two “ gents,” 
‘ 
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seoffing at an old clergyman. “Aye, so I heard,” replied the 


assailed, “ and I’m wae for ye, twa puir faitherless bairns.” 

Macmillan has nothing this month requiring mention except the 
commencement of a most savage estimate of Lord Bacon as a 
natural philosopher, written by Baron Liebeg, which we shall 
notice at length when it is a little more advanced. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——_ 

The Westminster Confession of Faith Critically Compared with the Holy 
Scriptures. By James Stark, M.D., F.R.S.E., &e. (Longmans.)—The 
author of this volume undertakes to prove, by a detailed examination 
of every clause of the “ Westminster Confession of Faith,” that that 
document contains many doctrinal statements for which no warrant can 
be found in the Scriptures. The principal charges which he brings 








against the framersof that confession are that they frequently confounded 


the teaching of the Old Testament with that of the New, and that they 
interpreted Scripture according to the view put forth in Calvin's “ Com- 
mentaries.” Dr. Stark conducts his examination with considerable 
acuteness and vigour, and many of his conclusions are worthy of the 
attention of all who profess to hold the essentially Protestant doctrine 
that Scripture is its own sole interpreter. 


A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D., M.A. 
In two parts; London. (Longmans.)—This is a new and very 


valuable work, the result of many years’ conscientious labour, and one 
which supplies an old want —that of a Hebrew grammar no less practical 
than theoretical. It is, perhaps, not too much to say, that any student 
who will take the trouble to master Dr. Kalisch’s two modest volumes, 
and to work out the progressive exercises they contain, will be able not 
merely to read Hebrew, but to write it correctly and even fluently. 
Surely we may without impertinence recommend such a book, if not 
to all the Bishops, at least to some of them, and at all events to the 
Bishop of Rochester, and ask his thanks for the recommendation. 
Indeed, there can be very few clergymen or divines in England who | 
would not benefit in their Hebrew scholarship by making the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Kalisch’s grammar, the thoroughness, perspicuity, and 
superior elaboration of which must very soon make it indispensable to 
every professional scholar. It combines the exhaustive method of 
Thomas Kerchever Arnold’s Greek and Latin exercises with the pro- | 
found knowledge of one of the first Orientalists of the day, and we 
trust may be the means of making his magnificent commentary on 
Genesis even more extensively known than it is at present. 
Miscellanies, Historical and Biographical. By W. 8. Gibson, Esq., 
M.A., &e. (Longmans.)—This volume consists of two or three lectures 
and a number of detached papers, the latter of which have appeared, 
from time to time, in various periodicals, of which Bentley's Miscellany | 
appears to be the most important. Its contents are divided into three | 
sections, the first of which comprises topographical, the second scienti- 
fic and miscellaneous, and the third biographical and historical, essays. 
The first of these divisions is undoubtedly the most praiseworthy of 
the three, as some of the essays of which it is composed do at least 
afford evidence of some antiquarian knowledge and research on the 
part of their writer. The scientific essays, we regret to say, possess no 
corresponding claim on the notice of the public. There are among 
them, in particular, two accounts of the meetings of the British Asso- | 
ciation at Aberdeen and Oxford which are made up of just such im- 
perfect reports of the proceedings, coupled with enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of the places where the meetings were held, as we might expect 
to find in a local newspaper. On the whole, we can scarcely congratu- 
late Mr. Gibson on the success of his efforts to secure for his produec- 
tions anything more than the merely ephemeral existence which they 
have already enjoyed. 

Registration of Title to Land. By Robert Wilson. (Longmans.)— 
Mr. Wilson's object is not, as might be expected, to advocate the im- 
provements that have lately been made in the machinery for the transfer 
of land; but to put forward a scheme of his own, the details of which 
differ in many respects from those of the Chancellor's recent Act. He 
claims the distinction of having originated “the first specific and 
detailed proposition ever made in this country for the registration of 
title to land,” basing his claim upon the fact that he published a volume 
on this subject as far back as 1844. The gist of his plan appears to be 
the employment of a detailed map as a basis for registration; and he is 
of opinion that the various scales on which the Ordnance Survey is now 
made in the north of England will be found amply sufficient for the 
purpose. By way of illustrating the action of his scheme, he proceeds 
to apply it in detail to one of the parishes in the city of Durham. Mr. 
Wilson has evidently studied his subject with considerable attention, 
and his proposition appears to have at least the merit of simplicity. 

Tea Cultivation in India. By W. N. Lees, LL.D, (Allen and Co.)— | 
The object of this volume is to present a summary view of the history 
and results of the attempts that have been made within the last few 
years to introduce the tea plant into the Indian peninsula. Dr. Lees 
arrives at the satisfactory conclusion that these efforts have been entirely 
successful, and that Great Britain is now practically independent of 
China for her supply of tea. He acknowledges that, in the case of | 


| 


| adapting them to embellish the home of taste.” 


' cotton, a similar result has not as yet been attained, but he attributes 
the failure in this case to the fact that the experiment has not been made 
with all the minute attention to details which are necessary to ensure 
its success. Dr. Lees’s view appears to us to be generally sound and 
judicious, and we can only regret that its effect should be injured, as it 
cannot fail to be, by the unusual paper and print which are the medium 

| of its transmission to the public. His book, in its present form, 

| looks as if it had been printed by some Indian firm. 

| <A History of Baptism and the Eucharist. By John Rawlings. 
(Bennett.)—Mr. Rawlings takes his stand upon the broad principle 
that all ceremonial observances of any kind whatsoever are alien to 
the spirit of the Christian dispensation. Hence he is naturally of 
opinion that no warrant is to be found in Scripture for either of the 
sacraments of Baptism or the Lord's Supper, which are, in fact, super- 
stitious observances of heathen or Jewish origin, by the introduction of 
which the purity of the Christian faith was corrupted at a very early 
date. He identifies Baptism with the purifications or lustrations which 
were the necessary preliminaries to a Jewish or heathen sacrifice, and 
finds in the Eucharist a representative of the religious mysteries of 
Pagan worship. While endeavouring to establish these views, Mr. Raw- 
lings aims further at producing a chapter of Church history which 
shall * give contentment to a truly Christian mind, if well informed in 
this department of history,” and shall “come near the mark of 

excellence in the several points of fidelity, exactness, Christian feeling, 

and Christian truth.” How far he has succeeded in this attempt is a 

point which we may safely leave the public to decide. 

Life and Work in Newfoundland. By Rev. J. Moreton. (Rivingtons.) 
—In this small volume Mr. Moreton has given us a modest and inter- 
esting account of his experiences of thirteen years’ missionary labour on 
the coast of Newfoundland. The severity of the winter climate and the 
wide dispersion of the population combine to render the life of a clergy- 
man in that country one of more than ordinary difficulty, and excite our 


| respect for those devoted men who are ready to face such hardships in 


the cause of duty. Even to those who read merely for amusement, 
Mr. Moreton’s book will not be unacceptable. 

The History of Modern Europe. By Thomas Bullock. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—Mr. Bullock, who is already well known as the author of 
several educational works, has in the present instance undertaken the 


| rather serious task of compressing into little more than 300 12mo. pages 


the entire history of Europe, from the end of the fifteenth century to 


| the present time. It is a mere impossibility that a work of this kind 


should, under any circumstances, be pleasant reading, and we are in- 
clined to advise Mr. Bullock at once to abandon the slight anticipations 
which he appears to entertain on this point. As far as we can judge, 
however, the volume is carefully compiled, and, as a school-book, may 
very likely be useful. 

The Phantom Bouquet. By Edward Parrish. (A. Bennet.)—Under 
this rather fanciful title, a member of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia has condescended to oblige the public with a popular 
treatise on a certain pleasing drawing-room accomplishment, which he 
designates as “the art of skeletonizing leaves and seed-vessels, and 
Rut, perhaps, there is, 
after all, not much condescension in the matter, for the art in question is, 
if Mr. Parrish’s estimate of it may be accepted, by no means of a trivial 
nature. After passing through a series of chapters on “ maceration,” 
“ bleaching,” “ mounting,” and so on, we come at last to a section headed 
“ JEstheties,” from which we learn that skeleton leaves are “not desti- 
tute of that highest function of nature and art—to lift the soul from 
This function 


grovelling things up to the regions of poetry and love. 
it accomplishes in various ways, especially by being “ typical of that 
hidden spiritual outline obscured by the grossness of the animal nature, 
but which, through that love which is infinite, may survive the inevit- 
able decay, to shine for ever in spotless purity and beauty.” The 
reader will perceive that a mere string of dry instructions is by no means 
all that Mr. Parrish gives him for his money. 

Who to Consult? (Aylott and Son.)—The publishers of this work, 
being frequently asked by invalids to recommend them a doctor, have 
at last hit upon the plan of issuing an annual volume, in which all the 
information needed by this class of inquirers shall be contained 
in a readily accessible form. In carrying out this plan, Messrs. Aylott 
have been fortunate enough to meet with an experienced medical man, 
who so completely sympathizes with their object as to be himself of 
opinion that it would be advisable to establish a new kind of consulting 
physician, who, after examining a patient, should not prescribe for 
him himself, but simply tell him whom he had better go to, This 
gentleman has thrown together a few general remarks, a hind of classi- 
fication of diseases, an alphabetical list of ailments, with the names of 


| the doctors best adapted to each, and a directory of the most noted 


physicians and surgeons in the metropolis, We confess to being hardly 
satisfied of the urgency of the want which this volume is designed to 
supply. Everybody has a medical man of some sort or other, who, if Lon- 
don advice be needed, is both able and willing to recommend a doctor 
who is well qualified to deal with the particular cave, With respect to 
the faulty grammar of the title of the book before us, we have to state 
that it must not be attributed to ignorance on the part of the author, 
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he having “ purposely made use of the more crisp expression ian common | racteristics appears to be a rooted conviction that the critics: will 
use, which, in a popular work, may possibly be of greater moment than abuse him terribly, and that they will not be justified in doing 


& mere grammatical nicety.” 

The Lady of the Lake: Mustrated by photography. Thi 
Abbeys and its Castles. (London: Alfred W. —Mr. 
successfully pursues his system of applying photography to the illus- 
One of his latest pro- 


Wye ; its 


Jennet. Bennet 
tration of books connected with local scenery. 
auctions, however, is an elegantly got up album, precisely similar to 
those ordinarily used for cartes de visite, containing twenty-four photo- 
graphs of scenes connected with the “ Lady of the Lake,” taken by Mr. 
Ogle, who also took those in Mr. Bennet's edition of the poem. The 
little volume the Wye—the letter-press taken from 
the Howitts’ work on the “ Abbeys and Castles of England”—contains 


several very pretty photographs, those of Tintern Abbey and Raglan 


on the scenery of 


Castle being especially noticeable. 

Marks and M mograms on Pott ry and Porcelain. By W. Chaffers 
F.S.A. (Davy and Sons.)—This volume contains an illustrated cata- 
logue of the various marks and monograms by which porcelain manu- 
facturers of all countries have been in the habit of distinguishing their 
productions, together with short historical notices of each manufactory, 
and an introductory essay on the rasa jictilia of England. The essay 
appears to us to be somewhat slight in texture, but the list of mono- 
grams is compiled with great care and research, and cannot fail to be of 
great service to the collector of old china. 

Eiler and Helvig. A Danish Legend. By Mrs. George Lenox-Conyng- 
ham. (Chapman and Hall.)—It is, we think, more than probable that, 
but for the marriage of the Prince of Wales, we should not have had 
the advantage of perusing this small poem, which is founded on one of 
“Thorpe’s Yule-tide Stories” contained in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 
As to the verse in which this legend is enshrined, it appears to us to be 
more remarkable for a business-like directness of narrative than for any 
excess of poetical ornamentation. Such, at least, is the conclusion which 
is, we think, likely to be generally drawn from such passages as the 
following :— 

* And Glob appeared at last content to cease 
His fruitless efforts, leaving him in peace ; 
Though net ere he had tried, with empty boast, 
A landing to effect on Salling’s coast, 
And suffered a repulse. Thenceforth his mind 
Seemed changed ; his hostile projects seemed consigned 
To oblivion; he professed unfeigned desire 
The King of Salling’s friendship to acquire.” 

My Mother's Meetings. By Elizabeth Bennett. (A. W. Bennett.)— 

Mrs. Bennett appears to be in the habit of holding occasional meetings 


of the poor married women in her neighbourhood, at which she con- 
verses with, rather than discourses to, her visitors on various points 
connected with the management of a home and the training of chil- 
dren. With a view of encouraging other ladies to undertake the same 
laudable work, she has published in an unpretending little pamphlet a 
kind of report of the conversation which took place at a number of 
these gatherings. 
gain the attention of the poorer classes, and we heartily recommend her 
book to the attention of all who may be able and willing to follow her 
good example. 

Chesterford, and Some of Its People. By the author of * A Bad Begin- 
ning.” Three vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a work which 
belongs to the straitest sect of the domestic class of novels. It consists, 


| his personal friends than at those of the general public. 


Mrs. Bennett appears to know thoroughly how to | 


so. He very rarely indulges in a digression without pointing 
out at its close that it will surely be held up to ridicule as a 
sample of fine writing; and he suggests a variety of pleas‘in arrest 


of the coming judgment, among the most remark ible of which is the 
allegation that his reflections, “being truth, are, of course, naturally 
disagreeable.” We are bound to say that Captain Clayton's foresight is 
invariably justified by the event, and, consequently, it is quite un- 
necessary for us to waste any time in doing what he has done for us in 
so efficient a manner. As a fair sample of our author's humour, we may 
cite the statement that he “ found Berne so full of bears and armorial 
bearings that it was almost unbearable.” The fact is that “Il Pellegrino ” 
is just such a book as might be expected from a very young and enthusi- 
astic tourist on his first visit to the Continent, and the only possible excuse 
for a large portion of it is one which Captain Clayton himself urges on 
one occasion, the extreme youth of the writer—an excuse, we must add, 
which is only applicable to its composition, and cannot possibly be 
admitted as a plea for its publication. 

By John Hoskyns-Abrahall, jun., M.A. (J. H. 
Parker.) Muses. By Frank Stephens. 
(Ewins and Co.)—The first of these two small volumes, which is the 
work of a gentleman who has held for the last few years the office of 
principal of a college in Nova Scotia, consists mainly of a collection of 
translations from Latin into English and from English into Latin. On 
a few oceasions Mr. Abrahall has selected for translation a piece written 


Versiculi— Verselets. 


and J. Evenings with th 


by some other poet; but he appears to have a special predilection for 
articles of home manufacture, and takes peculiar delight in operating 
upon his own compositions. Mr. Abrahall’s Latin verses do not seem to 
us to be more than passable; but whatever may be thought of them, 
there can be no doubt that they are considerably superior to his English 
poetry. As a sample of the latter, we may quote four lines from a 
version, in comic English verse, of a highly serious and classical address 
to the reader, in Latin prose :— 
* Moreover, dear reader, you'll now and then see 

Some, or Latin or English, concocted, by me. 

Some, too, that, at first, in the one I've composed, 

To the other I’ve afterwards metamorphosed.” 


| On the whole, we should say that Mr. Abrahall’s very pretty little volume 


was more likely to meet with an enthusiastic reception at the hands of 
Mr. Stephens’s 
poems, though appearing in the outward guise of a very insignificant-look- 
ing pamphlet, are, nevertheless, announced to the public in the following 
impressive language: “All I have to offer,” says the author, “is my ‘Even- 
ings with the Muses,’ early aspirations, long felt, and now indited by 
permission of the inviolate judge, Time, who shall yet cherish or 
destroy.” The productions thus heralded are absolutely beneath criti- 
cism, being almost as devoid of spelling and grammar as they are of 
meaning and common sense. 
two or three samples to the reader's notice. 
Stephens’s familiarity with nautical terms. 
“ Knowing each sandy mound and reef, 

Each nook that might afford relief 
When ‘numb'd, exhausted, or belay'd 
By adverse winds, and fate betray’d.” 


All we can do with them is to present 
Our first extract shows Mr. 


The second, if it be not poetical, is at least unintelligible. 
* Oh! silent gaze, what visions lurk 
In flame beneath the latent spark, 






as its name imports, of an account of some of the sayings and doings of When pearly surface drains the heart, 











c some of the inhabitants of a small country town, strung together on a 


slender thread of story not more than strong enough to keep the whole 
collection from falling to pieces. The main feature of the tale is a re- 
petition of endeavours on the part of an enterprising young lady, who has 
conceived an unrequited passion for the hero of the book, to separate 
the object of her affections from a charming cousin of hers to whom he 
is warmly attached. These attempts are finally foiled, but not until 
both hero and heroine have shown such unnatural ingenuity, the one 
in behaving foolishly and the other in taking unnecessary offence, as 
tends seriously to diminish whatever interest we might otherwise be in- 
clined to take in their affairs. On the whole, the utmost that we can 
say for the book is, that it is tolerably pleasantly written, and may be 
read without fatigue. It is, in every respect, so much feebler than “ A 
Bad Beginning,” that it is impossible not to entertain a suspicion that 
it was really written before its predecessor, and that its author has been 
induced to give it to the public by the favourable reception that was 
accorded to his former work. 

Il Pellegrino. By Captain J. M. Clayton, 
“Ubique,” &c. (Newby.)—Should any of our readers chance to have 
seen a placard which has recently been adorning many of the hoardings 
in and about London, exhorting him to lose no time in reading “ Il 
Pellegrino,” he will probably be surprised to hear that the work which 
is thus publicly recommended to his notice is nothing but an account of 


a very ordinary tour in Switzerland and Italy, performed not less than | 
Capt ain Clayton inter sperses his catalogue of the | (A. W. Bennett).—The Poet's Children, by Mary Howitt (A. W. Bennett).—Photographic 
a A Fi rsperses § ataiogue 0 | 


four years ago. 
places he visited and the people he met with numerous and lengthy 


reflections, principally directed against the hollowness of London society, | 


and, for the most part, couched in language considerably more splendid 
than the occasion appears to require. One of his most striking cha- 





F.R.G.S., author of | 


For tears to smooth its wrinkled part?” 
We cannot bring ourselves to omit the following fine description of the 
field of Waterloo on the night preceding the battle :— 
“ But lo! the storm clouds drivel o'er the plain, 
Night for a time asserts her gloomy reign, 
Cloud the gorged mouths, and stopped the cannon's breath. 
Stands the fixed sentinel, ‘mid groves and death, 
Leaps no more wildly, through the lurid air, 
The crackling shells among the foemen bare— 
All, all is still, save whistling winds that shake 
The the (Sic) trees, the towers, the armaments, and break 
Coldly o’er weary soldiers as they sleep 
Upon the trusty carbines which they keep.” 
This astonishing rubbish Mr. Stephens has the audacity to dedicate to 
the Poet Laureate, on the plea that “the young nestle round their 
parents.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


Year Books of the Reign of King Richard L, edited and translated by Alfred J. 
Horwood, Barrister-at-Law (Lougmans).—Vicissitudes of a Gentlewoman (Hurst and 
Blackett).—The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, revised and edited by 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. (H. G. Bohn).—A General View of the Criminal Law of 


| England, by J. Fitzjames Stepben, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, &c. (Macmillan and Co.),— 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning, Vol. IL. (Chapman and Hall)—The Ring of 
Amasis, from the Papers of a German Physician, by Owen Meredith (Chapman and 
Hall).—Old New Zealand ; being Incidents of Native Customs and Character in the 
Old Times, by A. Pakeha Maori (Smith, Elder, und Co.)—A Military View of Recent 





| Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland, by Capt. C. C. Chesney, R.E. (Smith, Elder, and 


Co.)—Lectures on the Revelation of St. John, by Charles J. Vaughan, DD. (Macmillan 
and Co.\—The Wye; its Ruined Abbeys and Castles, by William and Mary Howitt 


Iilustratiuns of the Lady of the Lake, by Thomas Ogle (A, W. Bennett) —Papers on 
Popular Education, by R. Sullivan, LL.D., T.C.D. (M. and J. Sullivan, Dublin).— 
Altogether Wrong, by the Author of “ The World's Fortune” (Tinsley, Brothers).— 
Martin Pole, by John Saunders (Tinsley, Brothers).—False Positions: or Sketches of 
Character (Chapman and Hall)\.—A Guide to Domestic Hydrotherapeia, by J. M. 
Gully, M.D. (Simpkin).—Portraits of Men of Fminence, with Biographical Memoirs, 
Parts I. and II. (Lovell, Reeve, and Co. 
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UNRIVALLED 
SEWING 


LOCK STITCH 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


MACHINES 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 





WHEELER aud WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Mnprovemments ane 1 addi 


with all recent 


itions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c., &e. 


Will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cond, Gather, and Embroider. Is simple in design, not liable to get out of order ; 


elegant in appearance, strong 
firmest and most regular stitches per minute, 
Cloth; and will stitch with 
sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses. 

Instruction gratis to every purchaser. 
139 Regent stieet, W. 


nd durable; the work will not rave 
They can be used equally well for the 
great Leauty and regulanty every deseripti n of work that can be dove by m 


Ilustrated Prospectus gr: 
Manufecturers of Foot’s Pateut Umbrella Stand. 


and they will make from 500 to 2.000 of the 
tinest Mu : 1, or the thickest 
tus of hand 




















(\UTFITS ‘ , for all “Classes, : all Ages, and | 


all Climates, at E. MOSES al SON'S, 


| EADY MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
) ING for all Classes, aud all Ages, &c., at E. MOSS 
and SON'S. 


rPHE CELEBRATED © 
SABLE” SUIT, from 30s, at K. 
SON'S 


FUVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


‘OSLERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 


and all Aves, at KE. MOSES and SON'S. 


FATS and CAPS, for all Classes and all 


Ages, at E. MOSES and SONS. 


OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
all Ages, at EF. MOSES and SON'S. 
EF. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Miuories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 1388 Tottenham court road; 235 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorks’ ire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until] Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
nes: is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self measurement, Fashion 
Card,and our pamphlet,“ Gossip ou Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 


J. and D. NICOLLS’ New 
@ Patent E’astic Cloth PALELOLDS, and other 
OVERCOATS, Two GuINEAs. 
Tweed Shower-proof OVH#RCOATS, ONE Guinea. 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W., 22 Cornhill, 
C., London ; and 10 St. Ann's square, Muichester. 


HYAM’S TROWSERS, made to 

e measure, CHEVIOTS, all wool, 12s. 6d. and Lis. 

6d. ; Saxony, 17s., 19s.,and 2ls. The above are cut by 

superior foremen, and made by excellent tailors, ave 

thoroughly shrunk, and warianted to fit with case, grace, 

and comfort. Vests to match, 6s. Gd., Ts. 6d., 8s. 6d., Os. 
6d., and 10s. 6d. 

L. HYAM, City Fstablishment, 36 Gracechureh street ; 
West-end, 189 and 190 Vottewham-eurt-road. 
(oLouke 2D FLANNEL SHIRTS. 

PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER a 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLAN 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, aud India Gauze Wai aoa 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outiitters, next door wo Somerset 
House, Strand. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
—The superior tit and quality of these shirts are 
well known, 
Price, 30s., 303., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
t A measure and instruction for measurement sen: post 
Tce. 





“ INDISPE X- 


MOSES and 




















R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 


G HIRTS—F ORD’ S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTs. 
Gentlemen are solicited to inspect the new spring 
Tatterns 





Six superior shirts made to order for 33s. 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS are cele- 
brated for their fineness and durability. Six shirts made 
expressly to measure for 453. Patterns of the newest 
designs sent ou receipt of three stamps. 

R. FORD and CO., Patentees, 33 Poultry, F.C. 
QHIRTS.—The ] REGENT SUHIRIS. Six 
for 30s., 36s., and 40s.—The Regent Siirt has been 
largely patronized ; its superior shape, materials, and 
work cannot fail in giving satisfaction. 

Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 

THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfitter, Foubert’s place, Regent street, London, W 


"FHE REAL B ALBRIGGAN 
and every other description of HOSIERY of the 
best qualities, to be obtained at the ee of 
POPE and PLANT 
4 Waterloo place, Pull-Mail, Lonion, s.W. 


Directions for 


mu RKISH BATHS, ‘Victoria Street. — 

This magnificent Mstablishmeut, accommodating 

800 daily, is NOW OPEN (Sundays excepted). Public 

and Private Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen, price from 

1s. 6d. upwards.—N.B. Baths for Horses. GKIENTAL 

BATH COMPANY of LONDON (Limited), Victoria 
Street, near the Station, Westminster, 











MaP .PPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, asp 67 anv 63 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate aud Cudery Works, Sheffield. 


rELp, A.D., 1810, 









TACLISHED IN SHEFE 

Nee AP PIN BROTHERS 
KNIVES, 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their fathe r by the Cutlers’ 


| Company of Sheffield, June 24, 1835), is stampel on the 


blades; they ave of the first qua‘ity, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not eome loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is oceasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory haudles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality, 
s dfs, d2 8. 4 
Two Dozen Fu'l-Size Table 
Kuives, Ivory Handles... 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full 


24065 6 0412 0 








Cheese Kuives, Ivory handles 14 6114 6211 0 
One Pair Regul featCarvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8&8 6912 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6911 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 Ov 4 69 6 EG 








Complete Service ...... £4 4 
MANU FACTORY—QU EEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

ARDEN and FISHING NE rs, 

TENTS, and RICK CLOTUS.—The Garden Nets, 
for the prvtection of fruit trees from frost ant blight, and 
seed-Leds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 y: ards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Als» Rabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
eription ; Basket Eel-traps, 45. 6d. and 53. each. 

Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee,and Rick Cloth 

Manutic turer, 72 Seymeur street, Euston square, Lon- 
don, N.W. 


GA WATERING 
PAIL MACHINES. 


Conservatory Pumps, and Greenhouse Syringes, with 
all the latest Improvements, manufactured only by the 
Patentee, 

RICHARD READ, 35 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 

CAUTION,—Syringes and Machines of the very Com- 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kingd im and sold ws “ Read's,” the Public are 
respectfully informed that all 

READ’sS Instruments have the Royal Arms, with the 

Addvess, 
“35 Reeenxt Circus, Lonpox.” 
*,* Desceripiions with Drawings post free. 


you RISTS, PEDESTRIANS 
and RIFLE MEN, 

Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSACK, 
Light—watertight—perfect—cheap. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE PATENTEES, 
8S. W. SILVER AND CO., 
Contractors to the London Rifle Brigade, &¢., &c., 

66 and 67 Cornhill, and 3 and 4 Bishopsgate, 
and 
Works, Silvertown (Opposite H.M. Dockyard), Woolwich, 





ENGINES, 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
tion. This unrivalled starch is 
USED LN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lanndress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE MAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and suld by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 














~ MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
| HAaxe t TWELVETREES’ GLYCE- 
RINE SOAP POWDER makes its own Soap, 

and saves one-half of time, two-thirds of Soap, aud 
three-fourths of labour! A Penny Packet will make a 
Pound of Glycerme Soap, possessing extraordinary 
Lathering and detergent qualities. Ash only for Harper 
‘Twelyetrees’ “ GLYCERINE " Soap Powder. 

Patentee, HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- | 
by-Bow, London. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and QOil- 
men. 


itis and post free. Offices and Sale Rooms, 


“SUN” TABLE | 


Dee .L BENEFIT of reduced duty ob- 
i aiued by purchasing H« Wuitnaaus Pu Te i; very 
| choice at 3s. 4d. and 4s. High Standart ts. 


| (fo rly 4s. &d.), is the stromgest and most de ‘lie ious 
Agents in every town sapply it ia Packets. 





-_? wed, 


D’ TY OFF TEA—All prices reduced 

-y wen-e eg pound, Strong to fiue Bleck Tea, 
2s., 2 61. SS—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea Be hg 8 King William street, City, Lonudow, 
B.C. 

All goods carriage free within eigit miles. Teas, 
Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any rail wav station 
w market town in England, if to the va'ue of 4/8. or 
| upwards, 
| MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION. 

St EO-E IDO N— 

| (By Her Majesty's Letters Pat nt.) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 
plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 
ages, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established 

, Ludgate Hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith’s), 
Hark y street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 
; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 


<. de 




















| Birminghar 
to Patients. 
GABRIELS' “ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en 
gaged in visiting invalids (Town anl Country) whose 
health wil not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
letters and appointments receive prompt a'teution. 


peer. —BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 


tion, of which he is the sole Pateutee (protected 


17th July, 1860, ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are ‘MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
ptin or extractions, no wires nor fusteuings required, and 
| detection impossible. Comfort guaran teed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
*s tamps. Cousultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
Bennett's hill, 





| 8 Grosvenor street, Bond stnect; and 39 
Birmingham. 





| pete scasseenneaiaiieniatae 
\\ ee OWARD, SURGEON- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLLION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural t¢ eet as not to be 
| distinguished from the originals by the closest observer 
they wi!l never change colour or dec. ay, and will be found 
superior lo any teet th ever before used. | ‘This method does 
| not re yuire the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, and will supportand preserve teet h tiatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation aud mastication, 
Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered sound and useful in 
mastication, 
52 Fleet street. —At home from 1) till 5. 


, 
URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; i 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eiglt or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Fiour was nouced. The 
Lancet says :—* Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qual:ties, but superior to 1t in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all tirst-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomiiy, REN- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eusteheap. 














SAUCE.—LE A AND PE R RI 
\ TORCESTERSHIR cn "SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cons 
aeear 
‘THE CuLe GOOD “~~ c E,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexnins. 

The Public are me ectiy illy cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRINS’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper, 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale aud for Export, by the Proprietorss 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLackweuL, Messrs. 
Banrciay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


| OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 

This Evecant and FaaGcRanr Ot is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring and beautifying the Hunan Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable as forming the basis ofa 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 
to four small, and 21s. per bottle. Sold by Che 
Perfumers. *,* Ask for ROWLANDS’ ‘M AC ASS AR 
OiL.” 


N UTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 

and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEKEITS for 

evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 

seented shells, scenting gems. The waluut and the 

eracker contain a model bottle of scent, siolen kisses, 

ever-sweet, &c., a suap and a new motto. 4s. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 403. 
No. 2 New Bond street. 


NDIGESTION.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE, containing the digestive priuciple prepared 
from fresh calves’ stomachs, comb ned with a rich sto- 
machic wine; is a perfectly palatable fora for admi- 
nistering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Manufactured by T. Morson and Sox, 19 and 46 
| Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
as, and Lvs. each, 


FOLLOWAY’S PILLS — —Security for 


All —The adult, the infant, the robust, and delicate, 
may fly to this medicine with the certainty of receiving 
from it relief and succour. Holloway’s pills cleanse the 
stomach from all undigested food, and fiee the bowels 
from all obnoxious accumulations; they prevent acidity 
and heartburn, and dispel flatuleucy and many other 
inconveniences perpetually resulting from faulty or feeble 
digestion. By taking these pilis according to the direc- 
| tions enveloping each box, and yielding obedience to the 

ordinary laws of health, diseases will be stopped in their 
pregress, nature will be coaxed to resume her sway and 
restore regularity of action, while domestic care and 
management will help to rebuild the strength and reno- 
vate health and bodily vigour. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 

DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 


EANE'’S TABLE CUTLERY, 


celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 
extensive and con affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. The following are 
some of the prices for [vory-handled Knives—each blade 

















Being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
ranted :— 

s. dos. dls. djs. dj s.js) 3 
Table Knives, per doz..... 14 0,16 0/19 0/23 0/25/2933 
Dessert ditto 12 0 12 O15 O/18 0/20/23) 28 





Cary oint, per pair... | 46] 56) 6617 e| st 911 


Pelecteo Pia TED SPOONS AND 

FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 
strongly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed 








FIDDLE. | | Bape. “Kixo's. (LLY 
Sec'nd| 5. tlana Best!2nd. Best Best 
EE qality| cs \ ‘| es \~ ° ” | Cs 
s. d. | s. s. | 
TableSpoons p.doz.} 33 0 | 40 | | 


Dessert Forks 23 0 | 29 
Dessert Spoons , “40 | 30 
Tea Spoons 146{18/2 


EANE and CO’S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 

ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. This 
List embraces leading articles from all the various 
departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths 


44 
Table Forks 31 0 | 38 | 44 
3 

















! 


Py oats MEN'S CLUB and IN- 

STITUTE UNION. 

The ANNUAT. MEETING will be held at 
House, on SATURDAY, July 11, at 3 pom 
Honourable Lord Brovasawm in the chair. 

Cards of admission can be obtained at the office of 








riungton 


Ru 
The Right 


| the Union, 150 Strand. 


fenders, Fire-irons, Lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia | 


Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &e. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Caulelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Sta‘uettes in Parian, Vases, and other UOrna- 
ments, 








OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 


i 











Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGIJAM — Manufactory and 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


Show Rooms, 








BEPS -CEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from -seeeee ee 2s. Od. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ....++.... 8%. Od. to 26 Os. each. 
I.amps (Moderateur), from . 6s. Od. to £8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ..........0. eoss ce ee 43. Od. per gallon. 


wus S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains 
upwards of 500 Llustrations of his illimited Stock ef Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Di-h-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Zable Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 
WINES.—Pure and cheap. 

He IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 

cousisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 
Sherries, &c , imports the choicest Wines and sells to the 
publie at reasonable prices. 
CrLtars—Marylebone Court House, W. 
STORES AND Orrices—31l4 Oxford street, W. 


Export ann Dorriine VauLts—15 John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., London. 


POKATHARTIKON.—*‘The MAGIC 
£ GLOVE CLEANER.” Is superior to Benzine, 
Camphine, or auy other preparation, for cleaning Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &c. from silk, linen, 
woollen, aud gvery other kind of textile fabric. 

Being quite neutral, this article does not affect the most 
delicate colours, and can be applied with safety to any 
material. 

Goods that have been cleaned with Apokathartikon re- 
tain no unpleasant smell; on the contrary, they are 
delicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in bottles, price one shilling each, by all 
chemists, oilmen, and fancy dealers; wholesale by 
Cantess, Biacpen, and Co., 2 
near the Blackwall Railway Terminus, K., aud all the 
wholesale houses. 














| English and Irish 


RYSTAL PALAC K— 

M. THALBERG NEXT 
Directors have to announce that M. THALBERG, the 
eminent Pianist, will give his FAREWELL RECITAL 
at the GRAND CONCERT on SATURDAY next, July 
llth 


The fame of M. Thalberg is so general, his wonderful | 


ability so widely known, that in making this announce- 
ment the Directors are assured it will be high!y appre- 
ciated by the Season Ticket Holders and other friends of 
the Crystal Palace. 

M. Thalberg’s Recital will comprise five of his most 
celebrated pieces. —Mdlle. Carlotta Patt’, aud the Orches 
tral Band of the company, strengthened as usual, will 
also take part. 

The performance will take pla 
Great Orchestra, Centre Transep 

Reserved Stalls near the Pianoforte, 5s,; other stalls, 
2s, 6d.; wi!l be ready for delivery after the Concert this 
day (Saturday), and may be had at the Crystal Palace, and 
at 2 Exeter Hall. 

Admission—Season Tickeis, free; by 
before the day, 2s. 6d.: or by payment 
Palace open at I Performance at 3 


pus “STAFFORDSHIRE ROLLING 


’ STOCK COMPANY (Limited). 





> in the Centre of the 









on the day, 5s. 








KE | 





50,009, in 5,000 shares of £10 each. Deposit 10s, 
pn application, aud 30s. per share on allotment. 
Dinecrors. 


Samuel Brooks, Esq., the Uplands, Stourbridge. 
TY. D'Ifanger, Esq., St, John’s Wood, London 
John Farmer, Esq., Summer Hill, Kingswiaford Stafford- 


shire 
George Fagg, 
Thomas Ha 






D. Fraser Lau 

Samuel Mobberley, jun. 
shire. 

Joel Maurice, Fsq., Beauty Bank House, 

C, 8. Perrens, Esq., Hagley road, Stourbr 

J. Robinson, Messrs. John Robinson, and Co., Gres- 
ham House, London, and Town Hall buildings, Man- 
en ter. 

J. Evans Tibbs, Esq., Threadneedle street, London, anl 
Bylock Hall Middlesex. 

William Watkius, Esq., 


Stourbrid 


, Stafford. 





Esq, Coal urubrook 


Stourbridge. 

















Ironmaster, Amblecote Hall 
’ 








AUDITORS 


London—Johnstone, Cooper, aud Wintle (Public Aec- | 


countents), 5 Lothbury. 
Birmingham—Jobn Percival, Esq., Bruwitt's Hill, 
SOLICITORS, 
London —Edward Cavell, Esq., 5 Gray's inn place. 
Kidderminster—Arthur J. Day, Esq 
JANKERS, 
Bank, 25 Poultry, 
Coll Green, Dublin 
Stourbridge—The Stourbridge and Kidderminster Bank- 
ing Company. 


and 3 


Loudon; 





Boxers. 
London—Sir R. W. Carden and Son. 
Manchester—Messrs, Shore aud Kirk, St. Ann's Square. 
Birmingham—Messrs. 
street. 
SecRErARY (PRO TEM).—William Neale, Esq. 
Utices—56 Lombard street, London, 


PROSPECTUS, 
The Statfordshire Rolling Stock Company (Limited) is 
established for the purpose of constructing, purchasing, 


| maintuining, and leasing carriages and waggons to rail- 


| that time paid dividends of 7} per cent. 





New London street, | 


way companies, collieries, and commercial tirms in the 
United Kingdom and elsewhere; and for the purchase 
of an established local company of the same description, 
having a paid-up capital of nearly £10,000. It has been 
in existence fora period of nearly two years, and during 


now so lucrative and increasing as to require 
a considerable augmentation of capital. 
no profit or bonus paid to any one for the sale or sur- 
render of the old business, the presentshareholders receiv- 
ing ouly shares of equal amouutiu the Staffordshire Rolling 
Stock Company (Limited) in exchange for their old ones, 
The new company will receive the benefit of all accrued 
profits and reserves, whi h are considerable. 

Several local companies of this description have been 
formed from time to time, as the demand for increased 
carrying accommodation has been developed, but the 
existence of these companies is almost unknown beyond 
the immediaie districts in which they have been origi- 
nated; such companies, nevertheless, are among the 
most successful undertakings of the day, distributing 
large dividends to the shareholders, and accumu'ating 
ample reserve funds, as will be seen from the following 
statements of a few of them :— 














Amount! Div. | — 
Name of Company.; of er =| Reserve. : 
sites Share. at. per cent. 
| | | premium 
Railway Rolling £ £ | £ £ 
Stock Association lu a) 24,022 35to 40 
Birmingham Wag- 
gon Company ..| 10 10 12,322 40to 45 
Gloucester Waggon) 
Company ......| 10 8 | 11,740 2%to 30 
| Midland = Waggon | 
Company ...... 50 10 58,910 90 to 100 
| land oc- 
casion- 
} ally a 
large 
bonus. 





~ Prospectuses and forms of application may be had at 
the Offices of the Company, or of the Brokers and Bankers. 


OUTH PLACE CHAPEL, Finsbury.— 
The Pulpit of this Chapel being now vacant, 
gentlemen who may be desirous of promoting the de- 
velopment of Free Thought by conducting the Sunday 
morning Service, are invited to address the SECRETARY, at 
the Chapel. 





SATURDAY.—The | 


tickets bought | 


tubert Mussey aud Son, Cherry | 


The business is | 
and warrant | 
There will be | 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 OM Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D, 
1520.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 


| application to 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


££ — aaa 
)PPHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
: FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 

Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—which evidence the progress and posi- 
| tion of the Company. 


AGOUMSLATED FUNDS, £1 417,808 
4, 41. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ..£436.065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department .. £138,703 
The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
| Fire renewals falling due at Midsummer should be 

paid by the 9th July. : 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


| The Only Office whose Bonds and Policies of Guarantee 
are accepted by the Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, 
General Post Office, War, Almiralty, Home, Colonial, 
India, and other Government Departments, 


que EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
Dine 


SOCIETY. 
rors 1x Loxpon 
Henry Wickhaia Wickham, Esq., M P., Chairman. 
John Cheetham, Fsq., Stalybridge. 
Jobn Field, Esq, Warnford court, City. 
Chark s Forster, Esq., M.P., for Walsall. 
Richard Francis G aq. B 
Heury HH. Harrison, 
| Wood. 
| Thomes C, Hayward, E-q., Minovies and Highbury. 
| John Hedgings, Esq., Cavendish Clab, 
James Edward MeConne!l, Exq., Wolverton. 
| C. W. Reynolds, Esq., Raton place, Belgravia. 
| Richard Spooner, Esq., late Her Majesty's Commissioner 
of Customs, Bombay. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bra lord. 
Thoraas Winkworth, Fsq,, Gresham Club, and Cannon- 
| bury. 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, Req. M.P., for York. 

Security is provided in approved cases for OMeers of 
Banking and Commercial Establishments, Publie Com- 
panies, Manicipal Corporations, and for other places of 
trust, 





m place, St. Jolu's 









Life Assurance may be combined with Guarantee on 


advanteg ous terms. 


} Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information 
|} may be obtained from the Chief Ofices, 2 Wate:loo 
place, Pall mall, London; and street, Edin- 
burgh 





9 George 


ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
P STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 
by taking a Policy of the 
RALLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
£140,009 has been alre uly Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL 


| 
| FOR KINDS, 
| In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,380 Cases of Personal Injury. 
| Rates and farther particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
Heap Orrice, 64 Connuiiit, Lonpon, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
| Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 
Sb MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of four pounds and 
five shillings per centum per annum interest, for Periods 
| of Three, Five, or Seven years; or arrangements may 
be made for longer terms, at the option of the lenders, 
Interest Warrants for the whole term—payable half- 
yearly, by the Bankers of the Board in Liverpool, or in 
London—are issued with each Bond. All communica- 
tions to be addressed to Gronce J. Jerrenson, Esq., 
Treasurer, Dock ottice, Liverpool. 
By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, September 8, 1362. 





Gora AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Ade- 
| laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and Kadina, 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
| description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colouies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 


APALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
M 


The new establishment at Great Malvern contains up- 
wards of 100 bed-rooms, has all the improvemeuts of the 
modern joint-stock Hotel, is surrounded by ornamental 
gardens, and commands unequalled views of Woreester- 
shire aud the adjoining counties. 

The proprietors receive lady or gentlemen boarders at 
the rate of £3 10s, per week. 

A Table d' Hove daily. 

The Hotel has excellent stables, loose boxes, and pad- 
docks. A covered way couducts the visitors from the 
railway station, and porters attend the trains. 
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yas QUARTERLY RE VIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 7th, and Brits by the 9th inst. 


t 


Joun Mvrray, 50a Albematle street. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW —No. 
CCXLI. Apverrisemenrs and Britts intended 
for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers immediately. 
London: Lonomawn and Co., 39 Paternoster row. 


7 WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIFS. 
No. XLVIL—IULY, 1505. 
CONTENTS. 
1, The Growth of Christianity. 

The Rival Races, by Eugene Sue. 

Mr. Mill on Utilitarianism, 

Gamesters and Gaming-houses, 

Marriages of Consanguinity. 

Saint Simon aud his Diseiples. 

The Naturalist tontl ie River Amazons. 

M. Louis Blane’s History of the French Revolution. 

Poland. 

10. Lancashire. 

Costemporary Lrreratvre:—l. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.— 3. Seience. 
—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: Trvsner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


rw 


maken 












Price 5s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s. 
post free. 
HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
TURK, and BIBLICAL RECORD. New Series. 
Edited by B. Harris Cowpens. 
No. VI.—(July, 1863). 

Contents:—1. Stanley's Lectures on the Jewish Church 
—2, Isaiah XVIII., Translation and Notes—3. A Ser- 
mon, by the Rev. Gilbert White, of Selborne—4. Exegesis 
of Ditticult Texts—5. The Betr yal of Our Lord—é6. 
Xthiopic Hymns and Li turgies, translated with notes (by 
the Rev. J. M. Rodwel!)— Inspiration (by Dr. Tholuck) 
—8. Contributions to Modern Ecclesiastical History, 
Part 1.—9. Introduction to the Rabbinic —_ (by 


Jacob Ben Chajim)—10. Correspondence—11. Notices of 
Books—12. Miscellanies: The Simouid-s Controversy, 
&c., de. 


Wititavs and Noroare, London and Edinburgh. 





Price 6s., Quarterly ; Annual Su'scription, prepaid, 21s. 
post free. 


HE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. V.—JULY, 1863 
ConTeNrs. 
- Belligerent Rights at Sea. 
. Austria and Germany. 
. Albanin. 
. Tronu-clad Ships. 
Fpigrams. 
Orientalism and Early Christianity. 
Ultramontauism. 
. Contemporary Literature. 
9. Current Events. 


SNXoueeCnme 


Wittrams and Noraare, 14 Henrietta street, Covent | 


Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin 
burgh. 


ee tw GRAMMAR - SCHOOL. 





For Children under Fifteen Years of Age. 
Visitor.—The Lori Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
War ien.—The Rev. F. V. Thornton. 

Head Master.—The Rev. T. Gwynn, M.A. 

Second Mas'er—The Rey. H. KE. Muriel, M.A., &e. 

Boys are prepared for the public schools, for the Oxford 
non-member examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
mercial life. | Girls are prepared for Candover College 
for Ladies. Two scholarships of £15 each, tenable for one 
year, or, at the option of the successful candidates, nomi- 
nations to Marlborough College are given every year. 
Terms:—Head master’s house, nominated pupils, £45; 
others, £50. Second master’s house, nominated, £26; 
others, £29. For further particulars apply to the Rev. 
_— Gwynn, Candover Park, Micheldever Station, 

ants. 


Proazicn AND COLONIAL MAIL | 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datty.— Spain, Portugal, | 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden 
WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, “Madagascar, MONTHLY. 
AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. ; 
Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, E.C 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS— 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 

rocco or Kussia silver-tited Ladies’ dressing and writing 

bag. Gentleman's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 

one guinea travelling bag. The guinea dispatch box. 

The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, und 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 








THE PRINCESS OF WALES, [7 his day is published, in One Volume 8vo., price 10s, 6d. 


pur ART-JOURNAL for JULY, MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
Price 2s. 6d., 
AND ITS 
Contains a Steel Engraving of . " =p _ — 
H.RAL THE PRINCESS OF WALES, RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 
Rotfe, from the bust by Mrs. Thornyeroft, IN THE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
| Foese note OF THE QUEEN; “J yhn _— preach- | By Frepertca Rowayn 
ing before the Lords of the Congregation,” by W. Great- sdicated ti > os 9 cele oft Sanne 
| bach, after Sir David Wilkie; “ Line- “fishin 1g off Hastings,” Dedicated to H.R.H. Princes Loui ‘ He ay 
by W. Miller, after J. M. W. Turner. Published by Her Majesty's Gracious Permission. 
Being the Companion Volume to 


The literary contributions inelude—* The Porcelain 
Works at Lowestoft, " with examples of L owest ftChina,| MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


| by Llewe llynn Jewitt, F.S.A., illustrated ; “ The Palace at | —— 
Westminster;” “ William Henry Knight,” with examples Trupyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 
| of his works, by James Dafforne, illustrated; “ The Un- | —— aoiienaamteinanan ie Sah eet 5 a 
| covering of the Memorial of 1851 in the Horticultural | This ds ay, 8vo., 12s., the > Fourth and Concluding Volume of 
Gardens,” illustrated ; “Seu]ptures iu Ivory ;” “ History , 7 4 
| of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art,” by Thomas ‘I HE = HISTORY m _of 7 ENGI AN D 
| Wright, F.S A., illustrated; “ Exhibition of Old Masters |, % = DURING the REIGN of GEORGE the 
at the British Istitution;" “Guildhall in Court | THIRD. By Wituiam Massey, M.P. Vols. L to IIL, 
Costume ;” “ Exhibition at Painters’ Hall; * “On Con- | 12s. each. 
structive Materials in the Exhibition,” by Professor London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
Ansted, &c., &e. —— - 
Also engravings from Cabinets, Chimney-pieces, Wall NEW TALE. 
Decorations, Floorcloth, Iron Work, Picture Frames, Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Bent Wood Furniture, Chandelier, Glass, Porcelain, r . ) Ag’) Tie. 
Jewellery, Silver Plate, &c.,&e., which form the sixteenth GG AB R I EL L E i A S rINGS ? 
portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International | THE PROFESSOR'S WARD. 
ATale. By A. S. W. 
London: Hatrcuarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly. 


| 





Exhibition. 
London: James S. Virtce, 2¢ Ivy lane, F.C. 


| 
| 
hse soso OE 
| 
| 
| — 
| 





Just pub lished, price 6 6d. ; post free, 7d. Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 8vo0. q 
CP LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of | \ EMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE 
4 of a LONDON PHYSICIAN. 
M.S 


aac ation and Administration. By Joun Savory, 
Virrve Broraers, 1 Amen corner. 





“el : Savory and Moore, Chemists to Her Majesty 


and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 145 New Bond street; | Price 7s. 6d. 
J. CHURCHILL, New Burlingt ton street. yey the AUTHOR, ORATOR, 
and STATESMAN: a Biography. By Jonun 


MILL. 
London: DARTON and Hops, Holborn hill 


wWaAc ML LLA! AN Ss MAGAZIN 
XLY. (for JULY, 1863) will be publishe - on 
Saturday, June 27th, 1863. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS, 

1. Vincenzo; or. Sunken Rocks By John Raffini, Author 

of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Dr. Antonio,” &. 
Chap. XXXVI.—Heavy Hours. 
| XXXVIIL—The Stag at Bay. 
XXXVUL—* L mee va cercando ch’é si 


| tra , 
2. Letters from a Competition W allah, Letter II. LE PAGE s FRENCH COURSE.—The 
A Dird’s Fye View. By Christina G. Rossetti. sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
Clerical Lite iu Scotland. adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
On Cottage Gardens. sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
6. Southern Italy: its Condition and Prospects. I teaching French, which is in accordance with the 
| Aurelio Satti. natural operation of a child learning its native 
| 7. Faith. A Sonnet. language. 
8. Lord Bacon as a Natural Philos pher. By Baron LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part I. L’Echo 
Liebig. Part 1.—Examination of the “ Historia | ge Paris; being a Selection of Familiar Phrases which a 
Naturalis. . person would hear daily if living in France. Price 3s. 6d., 
9. Convocation and Bishop Colenso, cloth. 
Macmititan and Co., 23 Henrietta street, Covent LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part If. The 
Garden, London; and Cambridge. Gift of Fluency in French Conversation. With Notes. 
| Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the railway | Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Yow ready, price 2s.; post free, 2s 2d. 
Mos the MAN of GOD: an Essay 
4) in blank verse. 

ALGAR, 11 Clement’s lane, Lombard street, E.C. 





Or de CO aD 


y 


stations, LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part LI. The 
Last Step to French; with the Versitication. Price 2s. 6d. 





Biblical Criticism—Reformers and Destructives. Price 3s., cloth. 

10, Moral Aspects of the American Struggle. LE PAGE'S KEY to LECHO de PARIS. Price Is. 

11. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER. A Handbook 
London: Jackson, WALForD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- | for Travellers on the Coutinent and Students at Home. 

noster row. Price 4s., cloth. 

EE a EET TR RRR RTS EE BT LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to FRENCH COMPO- 

NEW TALE by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, | sirioN. French Grammar by Examples, giving Models 

4% author of “ Danesbury House,” “ The Channings,” | 88 Leading-strings throughout Accidence and Syntax. 

“ A Life Secret,” &c., entitled, THE LOST BANK NOTE, | Price 3s. 6d., cloth, 

will be commenced in the LEISURE HOUR, No. 601, e n 

| for July 4. Price one penny, weekly ; sixpence, monthly | In 1 vol.,12mo., limp cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth boards, 

Parts. 4s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. (Weale’s Series). 


London : 56 Paternoster row ; and all Booksellers. DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 


VK VS: . ‘J > GUAGE. A New Dictionary of the English Tongue, 
HE FRANKLINS; or, the Story of as spoken and written. Above 100,000 words, or 


= 


Ts. BRITISH QU ARTERLY | cloth. 
REVIEW, No. 75, July 1, price 6s. LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGINNERS; 
CONTENTS. or Easy Lessons in French. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 
| 1. De Quincey—his Life and Writings. LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSECR ;or, First Chatterings 
| 2. The English Constitution since 1760. in French. Being a Key to the Gift of French Conver- 
3. Our Smaller Grammar Schools. sation. Price ls, 6d. 

4. Bacon’s Essays. > — — — rTS . ‘ 
| 5. History of the New Forest. my —— of PARISIAN PRO 
6. Bishep Butler und His Critics. Ba NYS ge anaiihean eames — 

7. Franee—the Press, Literature, and Society. LEP \GE $3 JUVENILE TREASURE of FRENCH 
&. The River Amazon. CONVERSATION. With the English before the French. 











a Convict. By G. E. Sarcenr, Author of “ The k. . 
City Arab,” “ Story of a Pocket Bible,” &c., is completed > padi 5 om Sencing tal ie By ry 
in the June Part of the LEISURE HOUR. Price Six- Weale’s Educatiunal Series. 
pence. 

. Virtue Broruers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 











HE REGULAR SWISS ROUND, | —————-—— —--— 
chapters 1 to 9, profusely illustrated with Engrav- N ARTIN POLE. By JOHN SAUNDERS, 
ings of Alpine Scenery from original sketches by E. Author of “Abel Drake's Wife,” is now ready at 
Wymrer. In the May and June Parts of the LEISURE | every Library, in Two Vols. 
HOUR. Price Sixpence each. TinsLey Brorners. 
. i 


London : 56 Paternoster row ; and all B Ss. 
~ 4 ‘iv 

VWW00D, caRvING—DrooRATION | ALTOGETHER WRONG, the "new 

of BUILDINGS.—The BUILDER of this | yojs : F 
DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., contains:—Fine View aud ? 
Plan of Duke of Cornwall Hotel, Plymouth—Architec- 
tural Museum in Rome— Wood Carving in Healy | P - 
Suggested Compound Bridge, Blackfriars (with Tlustra- AKEN UPON TRUST. The New ee 
tions)—The Temporary Decoration of Buildiugs—Gates- | | 


Reco: d : 
head Town Hail Competition—Workmen's Dwellings— | pron ag meneeedeats Sheng, "te nsw 


| ready,at every Library, in Three Vols. 
Notes from French Towns—The National Portrait nae ad T da B 
Gallery—Competitions—The Casual Poor—Water Supply SUSRRE NCCES. 


in Large Buildings—Stained Glass—Church-building 
News—Schowl-building News, &c.—Office, 1 York street, ADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. By the 
Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. Author of “ Aurora Floyd.” The Cheap Edition 
. A is now ready at all Booksellers. 
A GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long TinsLey Bro1Hers. 
experience in tuition, in which he has met with 
ay a gee success, receives into his house, situate in | Now ready, One Vol., post 8vo., price 7s. dd. 
a healthy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, | 
a FEW PUPILS, to be educated generally, or specially M: ANKIND in MANY AGES ; an 
for publie schools. Terms 80 and 100 guineas. Outline of Universal History. By Mrs. T. L. von 
OLDEKOss. 


Vintve Brorners and Co.,1 Amen Corner, 














TiysLey Brotuers. 
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. | eee C.C., Messrs. Rivingtons’, Waterloo place, 
Ss { 
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NEW VOLUME of Mr. E. F. CROWE’S HISTORY 
FRANCE. 
Now ready, Vol. IIL, in 5vo., 


_PRANCE. By Eras 


price 15s 


ISTORY of ( , 
Hireregna ai uevasaies A PEDESTR 


II., price 15s., may also be ty 
London: Lonemay, Gaeen, and Co., 
THE ALPINE GUIDE. 

On Thursday, the 16th instant, will be published, in One 
Volume, post 5vo., illustrated with Maps. 
GUIDE to the WESTERN ALPS 
£ comprising Dauphivé, Savoy, aud Piedmont ; with 
the Mont Blanc d Monte Rosa Districts. Edited by 
Jomn Bat, M.R.LA., FLL. 

Advertisements for the Guide to the Western Alps will 
be received up to Thursday next, the 9h instant. All 
orders to be addressed to the Publishers, 

Messrs. LoneMan and Co,, 39 Paternoster row, E.C 


Paternoster row 








Just published, in 1 vol., feap. 8vo., 1» price 5s, cloth. 


P OEMS. By Jean INGLELOW. 


, and Co., Paternoster row. 








London: Loxemway, Green 
Just publ ished, Fourth Edition, 7s. 
HE BATHS of GERMANY. 
By Epwin Lee, M.D. 
Author of “The Watering Places of England,” fe. 
Jonn Cuvrcnite and Soxs, New Burlington street. 








This day, Second E iti on, price Oue Shilling. 


N the DU TY of the MEMBERS of 

the ENGLISH CHURCH in the PRESENT 
CONTROVERSIES A SERMON eae in the 
Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, by W. G. CLark, 
M.A., Fellow aud Tutor of Trinity College, and Public 

Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

MacMILLAN and Co., 23 Henrietta street, Covent 

Garden, Loudon; and Cambridge. 


This day is published, 8vo., price 18s. 
GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL 
LAW of ENGLAND. 


By James Frirziames Srepnen, M.A. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at-Law, Recorder of Newark-on-Treut. 
London and Cambridge: Macuriran and Co., 1863. 





NEW VOLUME. 7 
RB: AITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT of 
MEDICINE (January to June, 1863), containing 
Abstracts of the most important Papers in the Medical 
Journals. 
Also, separate, price 2s. 6d. 

A COMMENTARY on the DISEASES 
of WOMEN and CIIILDREN, for the last half-year. 
Edited by W. Brarruwarre, M.D., Lecturer on the 
Diseases of Women and Children in the Leeds School of 
Medicine, and James Brarruwatre, M.D., London. 

N.B.—A limited number of Sets, Vols. 1 to 40, may be 
had for £5. 

London: Srmpkry, MarsmaLy, and Co. 
Edinburgh: Oxrver and Boyp. 
Dublin: Hopees, Surrn, and Co. 
Leeds: D. J. Roepvck. 
NEW WORK by DR. GULLY. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDRO- 
THERAPEIA: the WaterCare in Acute Disease. 
By James MaNay GuLty, M.D., &c., &c., 
Author of the “ Water Cure in Chronic Disease.” 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 

*,* Dr. Gully has returned to Malvern and his pro- 
fessional avocations after his severe indisposition. 


~~ Just published, price Qs. 6d., cloth ; 2s., stitched. 


NEW ‘TRANSLATION (from the 
Hebrew and Chaldee Text) of the PROPHECY of 
DANIEL, with Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the 
late Jon BELLAMY, author of “ The History of all Reli- 
gions,” &e. 
London: Sriupxin, MArsmALt, and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall court. 





To those who are about to Visit London or 
Paris. 

HAMBERSS HANDY GUIDE to} 

PARIS, and ee HANDY GUIDE | 

to LONDON | 

Contain all that Strangers coguise to know respecting 
the Two Capitals. 

Price One Shilling each, or in cloth at 1s. 6d., Ilustrated. 


W. and R. CuAmpers, London and Edinburgh ; and 
all booksellers. 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF EMINENT MEN. 
Now ready, price 2s. 64. 


ORTRAITS of MEN of EMINENCE 
in Literature, Science, and Art, with Biographical 
Memoirs, Part Il. containing Photographic Portraits, 
with Memoirs, of 
W. M. THACKERAY. 
Sir RK. L MURCHISON. 
DAVID ROBERTS, R.A. 

Part I. contains Portraits, with Memoirs, of Earl 
STANHOPE, Sir CHARLES LYELL, J. R. FOLEY, 
R.A. 

Part IIT., on August Ist, will contain Portraits, with 
Memoirs, of Dr. WHE _ L., Professor OWEN, GEORGE 
GILBERT SCOTT, 


Love.L, Reeve, a ae: 5 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden. 


( 





On July 15th, with numerous Lithographs and Woodcuts. 


OPPOSITE 


A 


DIARY OF 
AN IN CASHMERE 


By Captain KNIGHT, 48th Regiment. 





Now ready, in Two Vols., post 8vo. 


A NOVEL. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. 


T 0 D OD 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of 





* The Initials * and ** Quits.” 


E AND THIBET. 


NEIGHBOUR 


S. 


Now ready, in post 8vo., with an Illustration and Map, 10s. 6d, 


INCIDENTS 


By Colonel Sir JAMES E. 








Now ready, in demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


OF THE LAST MAORI WAR. 


ALEXANDER, C.B., &e. 


THE LIFE OF LACORDATRE, 


A TOUR IN 


By CUTHBERT BEDE, Author of “ Glencreggan ; 


By the Count de MONTALEMBERT. 








Now ready, in post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 





TARTAN-LAND. 


or, a Highland Home in Cautire.”” 


Now ready, in 8vo., with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 16s. 


THREE 


LIEUT.-COL. FISHER’S 
YEARS IN CHINA. 


Including Expeditions to Various Parts hitherto Unexplored. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








By GEORGE ELIOT, 


SMITH, 


On the 6th inst., in Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


0 M O L 


of Clerical Life,” and ‘Silas Marner.” 
ELDER, 


and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


A. 


Author of “ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” 


* Scenes 








Now ready at all the Libraries, feap. 8vo., 


By the 


“A quiet, touching, and beautiful book..... . 
partial to novels—up till three o'clock in the morning 


D E N I 


AUTHOR of 


it to those leisurely readers.” — Reader. 


London : 


BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet street. 


Two Vols., price 10s. 


S E 
e 
“MADEMOISELLE 


As the book has kept a previously tired reviewer—and not 
reading it, he may, with a clear conscience, recommend 


MORI.” 








THE UNIVERSAL 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHOTOGRAPITILY. 


“ There is more than the value for the trifling 





cost of the pamphlet, which, unlike those of most other dealers in 


apparatus, is not swelled eut by list of prices and advertisements."—The British Journal of Photography 


“For the young 


student we 


should almost fear an embarras de richesses, which might bewil/er him. eee 


We can recommend the book as an exceedingly cheap shilling’s worth of matter."—Photographic News, 
“ We have great pleasure in recommending this manual to our photographic readers, as giving more chemical, 
manipulatory, and artistic information about photography than many other mauuals a dozen times its s.ze."— 


Chemical News. 


“ Of the dozens I have bought within the last eight years, yours seems to have the most information, in the 


most concise form, and at the smallest price. 





Shepley Court, Totness. 


“T congratulate you on it. Think it the best out fur the price on the whole. Does not smell so strong of the 
shop as some of them do.”"—R. Parkryson, Pb.D. 
“This is one of the numerous manuals issued by dealers in photographic materials in which, under pre” 


text of giving directions, &c., they advertise, &c.” 


Town and country booksellers can be supplied from Mr. C. E. 


Price 1s.; per post, 1s. 2nd. 


Ex.xiotr,5 Aldermanbury Postera, 


—Athenzum, (The only unfavourable review.) 


London, E.C. 


HARVEY, REYNOLDS, and FOWLER, 10 Briggate, Leeds. 








THE TOURIST’S TELESCOPE FOR SEA AND LAND. 


Guaranteed for Magnifying Power, Portability, Size and Weight, Definition, Moderate Price, General Utility 
Magnifies fifteen times, ée., an object at fifteen mies distant is as distinct through this Telescope as it is to the 


naked eye at one mile. 


Price complete, in Leather Case, with Strap, Directions for Use, 10s. 6d. 


Sent per post to any address, 12s. 


Sole Wholesale Depot, HARVEY, REYNOLDS, and FOWLER, 10 Briggate, Leeds. 


Ageuts Required. Engraving of the Instrument Post Free. 
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NEW WORKS. 


GUIDE to the WESTERN 


ALPS. Eidited by Jonn Bart, M.R.LA.F.E.S. Post 
8vo., with Maps. [On the 16th inst. 





2. 
SOUTH AMERICAN 


SKETCHES. By Tuomas W. Hixcurire, M.A. With 
Map and Illustrations. Post 8ve., price 12s. 


-_—_—_ 


3. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS 


of the SAINTS and MARTYRS; or. First Series of 
Sacred and Legendary Art. Fourth Edition; Etchings 
and Woodeuts. 2 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


4. 
The BISHOP of NATAL’S 


Work on the PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA. 
Part I[L.—The Boox of Deuteronomy. 8vo0., 8s. 


5. 
Mr. E. E. CROWE’S HISTORY 


of FRANCE, Vol, 111, 1559 to 1679. 8vo., price 18s. 





é. 
Mrs. FRANCES ANNE KEM- 


BLE’S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE on a GEORGIAN 
PLANTATION in 1538 and 1839, Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 





7. 

The LIFE of MISS SIEVE- 
KING, from the German. Edited, with the Author's 
sanction, by Mss C. Wixxworru. Post 8vo., with Por- 
trat, &e., price 12s. 





8. 
Dr. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 


of the REFORMATION in EUROPE iu the TIME of 
CALVIN. Vols I, and IT., price 28s. 


9. 

WILLIAM HOWITT’S HIS- 
TORY of the SUPERNATURAL in all AGES and 
NATIONS, in all CHURCHES, CHRISTIAN and 
PAGAN, 2 vols., post 3vo., 18s. 





10. 


Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S 


Work on JAPAN—The CAPITAL of the TYCOON. 
With Maps and [ustrations. 2 vols., price 42s. 





11. 
The TROPICAL WORLD. By 


Dr. G. Hartwic, Author of The Seaand its Living 
Wond rs. 8vo., with many Illustrations, price 21s. 





12. 
ADMIRAL FITZROY’S 


WEATHER-BOOK. Second Edition, revised ; with Dia- 
grams, 8vo., price 15s. 





13. 
DOVE’S LAW of STORMS. 


Translated with the Author's sanction and aid by R. H. 
Scorr, M.A. 8vo., with Diagrams, 10s. 6d. 





14. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


By Nassau W. Ses1or. Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 





15. 
VILLARI’S HISTORY of 
SAVONAROLA. Translated, with the Author's sanction, 
by Leonarp Horner, F.R.S. 2 vols., with Medallion, 
price 18s. 





16. 
Mr. T. ERSKINE MAY’S CON- 


STITUTIONAT, HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 1760 to 
1860, 2 vols., 8ve., price 33s. 


17. 
Professor TYNDALL’S LEC- 
TURE on HEAT considered asa MODE of MOT.ON. 
Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 





18. 
PLAYTIME with the POETS; 


Select English Poetry for the use of Children. Edited by 
a Lapy. Square feap. 8vo., ds. 





19, 
Dr. KALISCH’S HEBREW 


GRAMMAR, with Exercises, complete in two vols. 
8vo., price 25s. 
Key to Exercises in Parts I. in preparation. 





London : 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 6s., No.1 of the 


FRE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS. 


. English Painting in 1862. 
. H.R.H, the Prince Consort's Raphael Collection. 
. Early History of the Royal Academy, I. 
. The Loan Museum at South Kens‘ngton, I. 
. Description of the Tenison Psalter. 
. Italian Sculpture at South Kensington Museum. 
. Principles of Design in Architecture. 
. Points of Contact between Science and Art. 
9. Catalogue of C. Vischer's Works, I. 
10. The Preservation of Paintings and Drawings, I. 
11. Discoveries in the Royal Collection of Drawings. 
12. The Fine Arts during the Interregnum (1649-1650). 
13. Ancient and Ornamental Book- Binding. 
14. Correspondence. 
15. New Purchases at the National Gallery. 
16. Recent Acquisitions at the British Museum. 
7. The National Portrait Gallery. 
18, Summary of Art News. 
19. Recently Published Works on the Fine Artz. 

“We hail the first number of the new quarterly as a 
well-timed addition to our means of knowledge in a 
channel which every day becomes wider and deeper, and 
we congratulate the Editor on having secured the co-opera- 
tion of men so fitted for the work as those whose names 
appear in his list of contributors... .. In conelusion 
the splendid appearance of the book must not pass with- 
out notice... .. Its large sized octavo page, superb 
paper, and clear type make the reading of it a luxury, and 
to the pleasure and profit derived from its contents add 
an agreeable seuse of comfort and satisiied taste."—TZh: 
Spectator. 
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Now ready, price 6s., the 


TATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXXIII. 
N i) 





CONTENTS. 
- The Eartier Latitudinarians: Falkland, Chilling- 
worth, Hales. 
. Professor Conington’s Horace. 
. Wits of the French Revolution. 
. Life of Bishop Warburton 
5. The Art of Travel in Eu 
. Ewald on the Johannin ings. 
Acclimatization and Preservation of Animals. 
. The Poetry of Owen Meredith. 
9. Church Reform. - 
10. Current Literature. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading societies. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S POETICAL 
WORKS. 
On July Ist was published the Second Volume, in feap. 
Svo., price 83., containing 


TRAGEDIES and Other PLAYS. 


Vol. I., containing LYRICS, ROMANCES, MEN 
aud WOMEN, was published in May. 
Vol. IIL, completing the work, will be published, Sept. 1st. 
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The following are now ready at all the Libraries. 
NEW WORE IN PROSE BY OWEN 
MEREDITH. 


2 vols., post 8vo. 


The RING of AMASIS. 
From the Papers of a German Physician. 
Edited by OwEN MerepitH. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERNAL 
OSBORNE. 
2 vols., post 8vo. 
FALSE POSITIONS; 
or, SKETCHES of CHARACTER. 
MR. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE'S 
NEW NOVEL. 
5 vols., post 8vo. 
GIULIO MALATESTA, 
A NOVEL. 
By Tuomas Apotpuvs TRoiiore, 
Author of “ La Beata,” “‘ Marietta,” &c. 





NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 

3 vols., post 8vo. 
CHARLIE THORNHILL; 
or, the DUNCE of the FAMILY. 

By CmARLEs CLARKE, 





In 3 vols., post Svo. 


DEEP WATERS. 
A NOVEL. 
By Miss Anna Drery, 


Author of “ Misrepresentation,” “ Friends and 
Fortune,” &c. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 
193 Piccadilly. 





ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, 
SCHOOLS, AND FAMILIES. 


ORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 

/ 13 in Series, commencing at the earliest period, and 

continued down to the presenttime. In addition to their 

general truthfulness, they are interspersed with faithful 

descriptions of the manners, the domestic habits, and 

condition of the people, in different epochs of their 
history. 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinc€, 
and truthful, narrated the great events of the histories 
of Spain and Portugal, Germany, Holland and Belgium, 
Italy,and other countries. They might be read with ad- 
vantage by multitudes of parents as well as children. 
The language is so simple that children must comprehend 
it. but withal so free from childish insipidity, that an 
adult may read it with pleasure.”"—Athenzu n. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES. 6lst thousand. New Edition, enlarged, 
with the relationship and progeny of English sovereigns 
from William to Victoria, Steel Plates, Man, Pictorial 
Genealogy of the Monarchs of England, and illustrations 
of the principal events. Chronogical Tatle aud Index. 
3s. 6d., bound; or with Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE 
after the same approved style as her “ Rome,” with 
Questions, 3s. Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
1sth thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, 
from accepted English and Foreign Authorities,—Dr. 
Arnold, Niebuhr, Keightly, Macpherson, Smi:h, &e. 
With Questions, 2s. 6d. Map of the Empire, Chronclo- 
gical Table, and Index. 

“ This is a truly faithfal and useful work, well atapted 
for Youth, whether at school or at home. ‘The latest and 
best authorities have been consulted, and the substance 
of the discoveries and comments freely adopted.’— 
Herald. 


CORNER'S HISTORY of ITALY, 
from the earliest period t> the establishment of the 
Kingdom. New Edition, cloth gilt, with Mop ani Ste. 
Plate. 2s. 6d. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 
2s. 6d., bound. 14th thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index; with Questions, 3+. 


CORNERS HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND. 2%. 6d., bound. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table, and Index. 17th thousand, or with Questious, 
3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Qs. Gd., bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Iudex. 2lst thousand. New Edition; with Questions, 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. With Questions to each chapter, adapted to the 
Junior Classes. By Miss Corner. Price Is., sewed; 
or 1s. 6d., bound in cleth, with the Map coloured, 


EVERYCHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map, and Questions for Examination at end of each 
Chapter. By Epwarp Fare. Adapted for the Junior 
Classes. 1s., or cluth boards, 1s. 6d. 

EVERY CHILD'S’ HISTORY of 
FRANCE. With 70 Cuts of Monarchs, Questions, and 
Map. By EF. Fanr. Is., cloth, ls. 6d. 

EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HIS- 
TORY. With two Maps—Palestine in the time of Our 
Saviour, and wanderings of the Children of Israel from 
F.gypt to the Promised Land. With Questions, as** Rome.” 
1s., or cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of 
=~ an With Map, &c.,as “Rome.” I1s., or cloth, 
Is, 6d. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
in GEOGRAPHY. By Miss Sancrant. A Companion 
to Miss Corner’s Play Grammar, illustrated, or the ele- 
ments of Grammar explained in easy Games. 1s., sewed, 
or 1s. 6d., cloth. 

“Judiciously adopted to infantile capacity." —Zvrangeli- 
cal Magazine. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLI- 
FIED. By Dr. J. Kirro, LL.D., and Miss Corner. 
Price 3a. 6d.,in a cleartype, royal l8mo. Second Edition, 
with Chronological Table and Iudex, and Questions, and 
two large Maps. 


SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Rev. J. Youno, M.A., and Anna Marta Sar- 
GEANT. 70 illustrations, cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE; containing, in the form of an 
easy Catechism, a complete Series of the Newest and 
most Useful information connected with the Arts, 
Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. 27ih Edition, 
ls, 6d., cloth boards. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
GEOGRAPHY, a New and Concise description of the 
Five Great Divisions of the Globe; their natural, mineral, 
and vegetable productions, and the characteristics of 
their inhabitants. New Edition, improved by E. Farr, 
10th thousand, Is 6d., in cloth, or, with the USE of the 
GLOBES, and SEVEN GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 
2s., cloth, boards. 





















London : 
DEAN and SON, 
Printers, Book and Print Publishers, Bible and Prayer 
Book Warel.ouse, 11 Ludgate hill. 
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